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INTRODUCTION 


This Report embodies the results of the Census of 
Madhya Bharat and Bhopal taken on the 1st. March, 
1951. It forms a part of the XV of the All-India Series 
of Census Reports and consists of four separate parts of 
which this volume is the first. Part I-B contains Sub- 
sidiary Tables and Part II-A and II-B contain the 
Main Census Tables. In addition, two separate Reports 
have been prepared for departmental use, the first 
gives a detailed account of the method of enumeration 
and the second deals with the sorting, compilation and 
tabulation of the information collected by the Census. 

The present Census was taken under the provisions of 
the Indian Census Act, 1948 (Act No. XXXVII of 1948). 
This Act is a permanent measure and it applies to all 
the States. No important change was made in the 
organisation for the collection of the required informa- 
tion but radical alterations were effected in the plan of 
the Census and the scope of the inquiry was considerably 
extended. The net result of these alterations 4nd addi- 
tions may be summarised as follows 

(1) The addition of an inquiry as to the head of 

the household and as to the relation of 
' every individual in the household to the 

head of the household, 

(2) The substitution of Livelihood Classes for 

communities and castes for purposes of the 
presentation of statistics, 

(3) The additional requirement for every eco- 

nomically active individual to state whether 
he was a self-supporting person (that is 
whether his earnings were sufficient for his 
own maintenance), 

(4) The additional statement respecting all per- 
sons engaged in non-agricultural pursuits, 
distinguishing masters, those working for 
a master and those working on their own 
account without paid assistance, and 

(5) The use of the sample method for the presen- 

tation of statistics relating to household 
.age, civil condition and literacy by age. 

A brief description may here be given of the 

woTnf Z r hlC ’ C . ensus was takcn - Thc ^tual 
work of the Census fell under two main heads 

(a) Thc collection of the data for which a large 
army of unpaid workers was improvised, and 

(b) The compilation and tabulation of results for 

which at temporary staff consisting of Sorters, 
Compiler-Checkers, Supervisors etc., was 
employed. ’ “ 

“MS.rn.nts for th. touting rf ft, 


supervising staff, the printing and distribution of 
necessary forms, and the transformation of the raw 
material of the returns into the final tables involved 
considerable preparations and planning in advance, On 
this occasion preliminary arrangements for the taking 
of the Census were initiated by the Madhya Bharat 
Government in May, 1948. 

The initial step was the preparation of a village or 
town register in which was shown a complete list of towns, 
villages and hamlets in each Tahsil, the number of 
houses and the number of workers available in each 
locality. On the basis of this register the whole area of 
• the State was parcelled out into sub-divisions. In doing 
this the procedure followed at previous Censuses was 
adopted. The system was again built up on the 
"House” and the general method was to find a local 
man to enumerate his neighbours, and to train him to 
do so. The houses were first grouped into "Blocks.” a 
block containing from 150 to 250 houses each, in charge 
of an "Enumerator”. This was the real Census unit 
and the enumerator was the individual on whom fell 
the bulk and brunt of the enumeration work. He it 
was who came into contact with the general public 
and who by personal enquiry at each house prepared 
the Census record of each person residing within his 
block. Above the block came the "Circle” comprising 
from 6 to 12 blocks under a "Supervisor" who was res- 
ponsible for thc work of all the enumerators in his 
circle. Circles were then grouped, according to 
recognised administrative divisions, into "Charges” 
under "Charge Superintendents" who exercised general 
supervision over the operations and tested and check- 
ed the work of their subordinates. The Charge Superin- 
tendents whose charges completely cover the whole 
district area were directly under the District Census 
Officer The district corresponded with the Revenue 
district and the charge was generally co-terminus with 

the Tahsil. The District Census Officer was the Collec- 
tor of the District and the Charge Superintendents were 
^ r a . nJ , e / Tahsildars. To this there were a few exceptions.’ 
F st ' the cities of Gwalior and Indore were treated as 
Districts; secondly, the towns of Ujjain, 
Ratlam and Mhovy Cantonment were treated as separate 
charges and thirdly, the Census of Tahsils where X 

srXmroK^ wm cntnisted ,o the 

counted for°in Ss^^dSs ££? f* 

hj is. r'- 1 s “ 
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upon to help only after these had been exhausted. 
Alter appointing the staff, but before finally allotting 
l 'locks to each Enumerator, everv house in' the State 
was marked with a numb r and entered up in a list. Spe- 
cial importance was attached to the preparation of 
these lists and district officials had to make verv care- 
ful inspections to ensure that the work was properlv 
earned out. These lists showed separately- the residen- 
tial and non-residential buildings and also gave the 
number of the normal residents of each residential house. 

After the house-numbering had been completed, blocks 
were finally allotted to the Enumerators. In Madhva 
Bharat the total number of enumerators was 12 682 
working under 2, (HO Circle Supervisors. 

Training of enumeration staff began in June. 1950 and 
was continued till the eve of enumeration. Through- 
out this period the bulk of instructional work was 
carried out by the Census Inspectors. In June. 1950 
these officers gave oral instructions to Charge Superin- 
tendents in regard to the formation of Census sub- 
divisions in the Charges, the preparation of the Charge 
Kegister and the procedure for enumeration. During 
the period from the 15th of August to the end of 
October training in house-numbering and the filling up 
of Census slips was given to Charge Superintendents and 
Mich Supervisors and Enumerators as could be got 
together at T.ihsil headquarters. In the third round of 
their tour, which commenced immediately after house- 
numbering had been finished, the Inspectors checked 
house-numbering and held classes at T thsil headquarters 
and other convenient centres for the instruction of 
Supervisors and Enumerators. After receiving training 
the Charge Superintendents opened classes at convenient 
centres in their Charges and imparted instructions to 
Supervisors who in their turn trained their Enumerators. 
In addition. District Census Officers and Deputy-Census 
Commissioners held meetings at all important centres at 
which further instructions and practice was given to the 
enumeration staff. Great stress was laid on pratice. 
before undertaking instructional yvork the Charge 
Superintendents and Supervisors yvere required to fill up 
slips for a feyv families and to get them corrected by their 
immediate superior officers. The slips filled in by the 
Jiargc Superintendents yvere corrected by the Deputy 
Ccnsu . s Commissioner, Northern Division and then 
submitted to inc. After perusal I returned them with 
further remarks. A list of typical and common errors 
that came to notice during the process yvas issued to 
Jiargc Superintendents for their guidance. 

I lie Charge Superintendents were requested to arrange 
a programme of meetings for the training of the Super- 
visors and Enumerators. I and the Deputy Census Com- 
missioners attended some of these meetings and satis- 
fied ourselves that the yvork was proceeding on right 
lines. 

Conferences were also held by the Charge Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors at T.ihsil headquarters and other 
convenient centres where they explained to the people 
the significance of the Census questions and the manner 
m which these questions yvere to be ansyvered. 

Meticulous directions for the distribution of enumera- 
tion pads were issued early but the result, I fear, cannot 
be considered satisfactory. Fantastic demands for 


additional supplies came in at the last moment and had 
to be met by getting 2 lakhs slips printed locally. 
This yvas largely due to lack of system and to some ex- 
tent to hysterical demands by Supervisors in some 
Charges. The supply- of forms yvas ample for every 
district but their distribution among the Charges was 
made without any attention to requirements. The 
same thing happened in the Charges. The result was 
that some Charges in the district and some Circles yvithin 
the charge ran short while others were oversupplied. 
It is difficult to cope with local extravagances of the 
kind. Probably the only way to secure proper economy 
in this matter is to get the slips distributed as early as 
possible. At the same time it is necessary' to check 
wastage of forms by supplying to each Charge a suffi- 
cient quantity of pads of 50 and 25 slips. 

It yvas specially impressed upon the Charge Superin- 
tendents that they should review all the arrange- 
ments in their Charges during the last week of January, 
1951, and satisfy themselves that all the preparations 
for enumeration had been duly made in their Charges 
and that all Supervisors and Enumerators yvere ready 
to carry out the yvork of enumeration expeditiously. The 
Charge Superintendents were also requested to issue 
directions to their Supervisors that the latter should see 
that all arrangements within their Circles yvere complete 
as long before hand as possible so that nothing remained 
unsettled or undecided on the 1st of February, 1951. 

The training of the staff completed, house-numbering, 
block lists, etc. thoroughly checked and all other ar- 
rangements perfected, the Enumerators were once 
again collected bv their Supervisors at a convenient 
centre and giv.-n final instructions specially for 
entries in columns 9 to 12. They yvere also given spe- 
cial instructions in regard to entries relating to Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and Backward Class people 
and Displaced Persons. 

The most fundamental changes in the method of 
enumerati >n yvere first the fixation of the period from the 
9th February, 1951, to the sunrise in the morning of the 
1st March, 1951, as the period of enumeration and 
secondly the enumeration of persons temporarily absent 
from their usual place of abode at their usual home. 

Briefly the system folloyved yvas this: - 

(1) In every block the enumeration was to be com- 
menced and completed within the enumeration period. 
During this interval the Enumerator visited every 
house in his block and enumerated, according to the ins- 
tructions given, every person whom he found there and 
also all those who normally lived in that house. When 
taking the census of a house the Enumerator specifically 
asked if any person normally living in the house was 
temporarily absent. Everv such person was also enu- 
merated unless he had left the house before the 9th 
February, 1951 and was not expected to return until 
after the 1st March, 1951. In all such cases the in- 
formation necessary for filling up the Census slips yvas 
to be obtained from a member of the household or from 
some relative, friend or if necessary from a neighbour 
of the absent person. Visitors or guests temporarily 
staying with friends and relatives in a household yvere 
not counted if they had some other usual or permanent 
home and had left it on or after the 9th February, 1951 
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or if they expected to go back to it before sunrise on 
the 1st March, 1951. Such persons were enumerated at 
the place they w rre found only in case they had not 
been enumerated anywhere else or had been away 
from their homes throughout the enumeration period. 

(2) Prisoners in jails and pitients ’.n hospitals, lunatic 
asylums or any similar institution in which persons re- 
main for long periods of time were, as a rule, enu- 
merated as unrelated members of "institutional house- 
holds" in which they were found. Only those who 
had not remained in the institution throughout the 
enumeration period were not counted there. 

(3) Members of the wandering tribes, Sadhus and 
tramps, etc., who have no permanent home or residence 
anywhere but who just "park" for a few hours in a lo- 
cality and then move on, were treated as houseless popu- 
lation. These were counted wherever they were found 
during the night preceding the sunrise of the 1st March, 
1951. 


The enumeration went off smoothly in all places and 
was everywhere taken up and finished within the dates 
prescribed. In some villages of Sailana Tahsil of the 
Ratlam district there were instances of the Bhils leav- 
ing their villages and refusing to give information but 
these were satisfa ‘torily dealt with by the local 
authorities. 


From the commencement of the enumeration the 
closest supervision was exercised not only by the Charge 
Superintendents and Supervisors but by all inspecting 
and touring officers. The latter were specially requested to 
make enquiries when on tour, a> to the progress of work, 
thus keeping the local Census Officers on the alert. The 
District Census Officers, the Deputy Census Commis- 
sioners and the Census Inspectors in the course of their 
tours inspected entries made by the Enumerators in all 
the localities on the route and necessary instructions 
were given on the spot. All District Officers were unani- 
mous m thinking that on the whole the instructions is- 
sued were thoroughly understood. 


In every Charge and Circle the work of checking pi 
cecded simultaneously with the enumeration. / 
each pad was finished it was at once passed on to t 
Supervisor for checking the entries. The Supervist 
earned out a 100 per cent check of slips of their Circl 
whereas the Charge Superintendents, checked as mai 
as they could m each Circle in their Charge. The rx 
ccntage of slips checked by the Charge Superintender 
on the spot was necessarily small but their main j< 
dunng the enumeration penod was to see that the wo 
of checking was being vigorously and systematical 
earned out by their subordinates. 

The decisive hour of reckoning was the sunrise in tl 
morning of the 1st March, 1951 and every Enumerat 
was required to bring his record up to that hour F 
tins purpose he revisited every house in his block ai 
°f a final chcck during the first three days 
March. In the course of this process he cancelled tl 
slips of persons who had died and prepared new slii 

hL n r y b ° r I\ children and such visi,ors as had n< 

S T?? auywhere during the enumeration p 
nod. The work was completed everywhere wthin tl 
prescribed period of three days. Ih7cWge Su^ 


tendents and Supervisors moved about as much as 
possible while this check was going on. 

The Census of railway areas and cantonments formed 
part of the general district operations. Large stations 
were formed into separate Circles of the local Charge and 
all wayside stations, level crossings, etc. were included 
in the Blocks of the local Circle. The instructions issued 
by the Railway Authorities to their staff were closely 
followed and the latter gave all practical assistance 
and cordially co-operatcd in the work. In some places 
there was some difficulty at first but once the Charge 
Superintendent got into touch with the liason Railway 
Officer the work went ahead quite smoo thly. The f ensus 
of the Mhow Cantonment and other military areas 
presented no difficulty. The Census arrangements 
made by the Executive Officer, Mhow Cantonment, were 
most satisfactory and the out-turn of work in this 
Charge was distinctly better than that of other urban 
Charges. 

The attitude of the people was most examplary 
throughout. Being fully accustomed to the object of 
the Census from past enumerations the public showed 
no objection to the operation and gave all the informa- 
tion asked for by the Enumerators most cheerfully and 
assisted the officers charged with the Census whole- 
heartedly. 

It should be remarked that the taking of the Census 
up to the submission of the Provisional Totals was car- 
ried out in the Bhopal State by Shri A. Hassan. I am 

much indebted to him for the assistance he rendered 
me. 


lmmeaiaiciy alter tne enumeration Charge Superin- 
tendents took up the work of the preparation of the Na- 
tional Register of Citizens. This task was completed 
everywhere by the end of March 1951. The enumera- 
tion pads were then despatched to the Tabulation Offices 
at Gwalior and Indoro which started functioning on the 
16th Apri 1951. 

The Gwalior Tabulation Office was placed under Shri 
Dava Ram Gupta. Deputy Superintendent of Census, 
Northern Division and the Indore Office under Shri 
Surendra Nath Dubey, M. A., Deputy, Superintendent 

rion C Offire d S °u ?T° n . The Gwalior Tabula- 
tion Office deal with 9 districts of Madhya Bharat 

namely, ( 1 ) Bhind. (2) Gird, (3) Morena. (4) Shivnun 

S) Goona (6) Bhilsa, (7) Rajgarh, (8) Sha^pur and^9) 

Ujjain and the Indore Office with the remaming seven 

lng ° f J tl V C district tablcs Placed by the Tabula 
Ihc most difficult part of Tabulation ^Commissioner. 

c-^«sss r £ 
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counts have not been finaly closed but the outstanding 
items (of whi:h the m>st important is the cost of prin- 
ting the Report) are few and can be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy. The expenditure (excluding the cost 
of the preparation of National Register of Citizens) incur- 
red by the Government of Indiasince 1st April 1950 will, 
when the last bill have been paid, amount to approximate- 
ly Rs. 5.01 ,700/-. The receipts from the sale of furniture 
waste paper and the like will reduce cost to about 
Rs. 4.89.600 It may, therefore be said that the cost 
to theGovernment of India works out at Rs. 55/10/- per 
mille of the population. 

It now remains to express my gratitude to all who 
have given assistance to me in the operations of the 
Census. In all parts of the Country generous service 
has been given throughout the work by Census Officers 
of all classes who are too numerous to be mentioned by 
name. As always, the brunt of the work up to the actual 
Census fell on the Revenue Officers. I am indebted 
to them the more in view of the heavy extra work which 
they had to do in connection with the preparation of the 
first Electoral Rolls for the State’s Legislature and the 
House of the People which in pursuanceof the wishes of 
the Madhya Bharat Government were prepared in con- 
junction with the Census work. Particular acknowledge- 
ments are due to the Collectors and other district and 
Municipal Officers for their co-operation at all stages. 
But perhaps the first and the greatest debt of thanks is 
due to the rank and file of the Census officers, the 
Charge Superintendents. Supervisors and Enumerators 
who whether private persons or officials gave their 
services ungrudgingly and often at considerable incon- 
venience to themselves. 

I must also express my deep obligations to my office 
staff. From start to finish they have worked with a de- 
votion and enthusiasm which it would be difficult to sur- 
pass. . Amongst senior officers I would mention first 
Shri Dava Ram Gupta, Deputy Census Superintendent, 
Northern Division, who from the commencement of the 
Census to its close rendered me invaluable assistance in 
every kind of work. With the experience of three pre- 
vious Census is at his back , gifted with an exceptionally 
quick intelligence, an appetite for hard work and the ca- 
pacity to get through it with unusual rapidity, he found 
plenty of scope for the exercise of all these qualities at all 


stages of the work. His work as the head of the Gwa- 
lior Tabulation Office deserves all praise. To Shri 
Surendra Nath Dube, M. A., Deputy Census Superinten- 
dent, Southern Division, I owe more than I can 
acknowledge. His was a difficult charge and the time he 
could spare for Census work was limited and yet by work- 
ing at full pressure he carried through the Enumeration 
and Tabulation work of his Division most efficiently. 
I have also reason for special gratitude to Shri Pratap 
Chand Modi, Assistant Deputy Superintendent and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant . Indore Tabulation Office, who de- 
voted much time and labour in constructing most of the 
Tables given in the body of the Report. He also gave 
me much assistance in the writing of the Report. Shri 
Modi has experience of two previous Censuses and has 
the capacity to handle statistical work of all kinds. I 
desire also to express my acknowledgements to Shri 
Shriram Dubey, my Office Superintendent. He and 
his colleagues were frequently called on to work overtime 
and forego the ordinary holidays but they always met 
these and other demands that were made on them with 
great cheerfulness and were constantly diligent in the 
performance of their duties. 

I owe a personel debt of gratitude to Shri V. Vishwa- 
nathan, I. C. S., Shri K. B. Lall, I. C. S. and Shri K. 
Radhakrishnan, I. C. S., Chief Secretaries to the Madhya 
Bharat Government for their constant help and interest 
without which indeed I would have found it difficult to 
cam* out my duties. Nor must I forget to mention my 
obligations to Shri V. S. Rhode, and to Shri Nandlal 
Joshi, former Home Ministers, Madhya Bharat and 
to Shri S. N. Bamroo, M. A.,LL. B., Secretary, Home 
Department, Madhya Bharat Government for their 
ready help in all the difficulties I had to face during the 
initial stages of the work. 

I had much to do with the Central Government Press, 
Gwalior. The work to be done on this occasion was enor- 
mous and of a complicated nature and I owe a great deal 
to Shri G. C. Natarajan, Superintendent and his Assis- 
tant Shri M. Joshi for complying with my requirements 
and meeting some of my rather unreasonable demands. 

Lastly, before closing this long introduction I must ex- 
press my deep personal gratitude to Shri R. A.Gopala- 
swami, i. C. S., Registrar General, India, for his ready 
help in all my difficulties. 


Gwalior, 

The 30 th Se pi ember, 1951. 


RANG LAI. 
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CHAPTER r 


General Population 

SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


1. The State.— 

The Madhya Bharat of today and that of 1941, when 
the last census was taken, present a remarkable contrast. 
At the earlier date the country was a crazy net-work of 
Princely States each under a hereditary Ruler and each 
a self-sufficient world within itself. Of these only two 
viz,, Gwalior and Indore, had resources to support ad- 
ministration. Together they accounted for about 77 
per cent of the area and population of the tract in 1941. 
The rest of the country was divided among some twenty 
small States and Chiefships which in varying degrees 
were controlled by political officers of the former 
Government of India. In addition, all these units had 
innumerable Jagir areas where a petty Jagir official 
watched over all the interests of the community. All 
these States and holdings have now been abolished and 
the entire country today is a single unified State under 
the Constitution of India. 

This transformation has been brought about not by 
war or usurpation but is the product of a reorganization 
that was agreed upon in April, 1948. The main provisions 
of this agreement have since been written into the 
Constitution of India which has given the State the 
status of a Part 'B’ State. 

The new State started on its career on the 28th May, 
948 when it was formally inaugurated by the Prime 
Mmistcr of India. Since then the country has made a 

l?ft rk< TK Pr °f 0S t *° Wards fundam cntal political stabi- 
lity. The territories, resources and services of the 
former States have been integrated and the system of 

becn brought int ° ,ine w-ith 
that obtaining in the older provinces. Four years of 

Congress stewardship have given the people a democratic 

and, on the whole, a beneficicnt government Some 

other important developments have also taken place 

Among these may be mentioned the establishment of an 

elected Legislature, a High Court, a Public Service Com 

7SS&1SZL* Revcnue and ; 

craSK iC A reSU, ‘ 0f this intcg ration and demo- 
State W k. h that the whole Population of the 

the eeneral strcam 01 Ind; - 


The State lies across the central portion of the 
Indian Peninsula between latitudes 20.40° and 26.50° 
North and Longitudes 74.10° and 78.40° East. On 
the North and North-East it is bounded by the Chambal 
river which separates it from the Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan States; and along its Eastern and South-East- 
ern boundary lie the territories of Vindhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bhopal and Madhya-Pradesh; the South- 
Western boundary is formed by the Khandesh, Rewa- 
Kantha and Panch-Mahal districts of the Bombay 
State; while along the West its boundaries again march 
with Rajasthan. 

The area of the State is 46,478 square miles and its 
population is just under eight millions. 

2. Administrative Divisions.— 

The administration of the State is in the hands of 
the Rajpramukh and a Cabinet of Ministers. The 
territory is now divided into sixteen districts and these 
are grouped into two administrative divisions, each sub- 
ject to the control of a Commissioner. The boundaries 
of almost all the districts and tahsils in the South have 
been redrawn and many new tahsils have been formed. 
The Blund, Gird, Shivpuri, Gconaand Shajapur districts 
of the former Gwalior State and the Indore District of 
the former Holkar State are the only districts which have 
undergone least change. 

3. Natural Divisions.— 

Although the needs of practical administration re- 
quire the entnes in the Main and Subsidiary Tables to 
be arranged generally by administrative divisions, this 
is not a convenient arrangement for a study of the 
tendencies exhibited by the census statistics. For this 
purpose it is desirable to divide the territory rather 
mto parts in which the natural features and other im- 
por ant condinons are approximately uniform and such 
parts arc called Natural Divisions. 

th/il^ 1 Div * ions adopted on this occasion are 

a ! census ^ s of Central 

j he LowIand ‘ the Plateau and the 

X in tt lifi d r eSCnptl ° n 0{ ,hwc divisions will be 

Agrnv Jid a eP ° T \ ° l thc Central India 

Agency and a very brief recapitulation here will suffice 
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The Lowland .— This Division occupies the country 
mng to the North comprising the Bhind. Gird and 
Morena districts of the State. 

The area of the tract is 8,161 square miles and it 
consist^ of plain country of elevation varying from 
about 500 to 900 feet above sea level. The soil is of 
only moderate fertility, the prevailing type being 
Bhangar. 

The annual rainfall varies between 25' to 30' in 
different parts of the Division and most of it is recorded 
during the period June to September. Nearlv 60 per 
cent occurs during the months July and August. The 
rainfall is, however, variable from year to year. In 
1941, for example, the total recorded in Gwalior 
was 17' while in the very next year it was 54'. In the 
past draughts and crop uncertainties have been the rule 
in this area but extension of irrigation during the last 
forty years has done much to raise the tract above the 
impact of seasons. 

The cold season extends from December to February 
with January as the coldest month. The Division re- 
ceives some rain during December and January but the 
amounts are generally small. 

The climate in the hot season is more oppressive 
than in other parts of the State. During these months 
all natural vegetation withers under the parching heat 
of the Sun. 

The region is economically important for its large 
reserves of Vindhyan limestones which are being ex- 
tensively quarried and utilized for Cement manufacture 
and building purposes. 

The tract is better served by railways and roads 
than any other part of the State. 

The Plateau . — This Division covers an area of 27,466 
square miles. It consists of a series of terraces rising 
from Narwar (in the Shivpuri district) in the North to 
the great wall of the Vindhyas in the South. It is a 
land of open rolling plaias dotted with hills. On the 
East it is enclosed by Vindhya Pradesh, the Jhansi 
district of Uttar Pradesh and the Bhopal State and along 
its West by the Rajsthan State. 

The Division comprises the districts of Shivpuri, 
Goona, Bhilsa, Rajgarh, Shajapur, Ujjain, Indore, 
Dewas, Mandsaur and Ritlam. The mean elevation is, 
about 1,600 feet above sea level, Shivpuri being 1.515' 
Goona 1,570', Necmuch 1,630' and Indore 1,820 
ft., above sea level. 

The mean annual rainfall varies from 28' at Kolaras 
in the Shivpuri district to 40' at Rajgarh and 56' at 
Bhilsa. The climate of the Division is more equable 
than that of other areas of the State. 

The cold weather period extends from December to 
February. The mean maximum temperature in Janu- 
ary is 77°F. at Goona and Neemuch and 80° F. at 
Indore. Ih*» hot season extends from March to about 
the end of June. 

The Northern portion comprising the Shivpuri and 
Goona districts possesses an inferior soil and is to some 
extent cut up by hills and ravines. The country in the 
South known as the Malwa Plateau is fertile and grows 
all the ordinary crops without irrigation. 


No important minerals are found in this area. In 
the country around Neemuch there are considerable 
reserves of limestones of the Vindhyan series which are 
being quarried for building purposes. 

The prevailing type of soil met within this region is 
black cotton soil. 

The Hills.— This Division comprises the districts 
of Dhar, Jhabua and Nimar. The Division lies princi- 
pally along the Vindhya and Satpura ranges and their 
numerous off-shoots. A succession of forest-clad ridges 
run across the area and numerous rivers and streams 
such as the Narbada, Mahi, Chambal, etc., traverse the 
Division. 

The area of the tract is 10,851 square milesandthc 
inhabitants are mostly primitive tribes. 

The onset of the monsoon takes place by the middle 
of June and July is the rainiest month of the year, 
August coming next and September and June following. 
The mean annual rainfall varies from 23' at Barwani 
to about 30' at Dharampuri, and 51' at Mandu. 
There is generally no rainfall during the period Decem- 
ber to March. 

January is the coldest month of the year. The hot 
weather generally sets in by the end of March and May 
is the hottest month of the year. The nights are also 
warm at this time of the year making the climate rather 
oppressive. 

Nimar is the most fertile and highly cultivated dis- 
trict in this Division. 

The chief minerals of economic value in this region 
are the Manganese ores of the Jhabua district. 

4. The Meaning of Population.— 

Before proceeding to discuss the population figures 
it is essential to explain what is meant by the word 
“population" as used in this Report. The population of 
any place or area may mean one of two things — 

(а) the number of persons actually found in that 
place or area at a particular point of time 
(this is known as the de facto population), or 

(б) the number of people ordinarily resident in 
that place or area — this is known as the 
de jure population. 

The 1951 Census of India is a modified form of de facto 
census. It has attempted to record every person, so 
far as possible, at his or her normal place of residence. 
To this there were two exceptions— 

(1) persons who happened to be away from their 
normal place of residence throughout the' 'enu- 
meration period" (i. e. t from sun rise on the 
9th February, 1951 to the sun rise on the 1st 
March, 1951) were enumerated in the place 
where they were first found by an enumerator 
during the "enumeration period” or within 
three days thereafter; and 

(2) persons who had no place of residence any- 
where were enumerated at the place where 
they were found on the night preceding 1st 
March, 1951. 
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thus the population of any place or area at this 
Census approximates very closely to the normal resi- 
dent population of that place or area. 

5. Reference to Statistical Tables.— 

The statistics of the area and population of each 
Natural Division and district are given in Main Table— 
A-I while fable 'E 1 gives figures for smaller areas. Table 
D-IV which gives statistics of birth-place has also 
been consulted with reference to the movements of the 
people. These Tables will be found in Part II-A of 
this Report. 

Of the Subsidiary Tables printed in Part I-B of 
this Report the first eight are reviewed in this 
Chapter. 


1. Subsidiary Table 1.1 gives the area and population, 

actual and percentage, by 
talisil density. 

BHOPAL 

6. Preliminary Remarks.— 

The State was constituted in June, 1949. It com- 
prises the territory of the former Bhopal State and its 
present political status is that of a Part 'C State. 

The State lies between 22°32' and 24°4' N and 
longitude 76°28' and 78‘52' E. and extends over an 
area of 6,878 square miles. 


2. Subsidiary Table 1 .2 gives the variation and density 

of general population. 

3. „ „ 1 .3 gives the mean decennial growth 

rate, during the past three de- 
cades, of the general population 
but owing to lack of vital statis- 
tics, the table is incomplete. 

1.4 \set forth the chief features of 

1.5 migration to and from the 

1 .6 State and of the internal move- 
/ments of the population. 

1.7 relates to the variation in na- 
tural population but the table 
is incomplete. 

1.8 gives the proportional figures of 
population dependent for its 
livelihood on agricultural and 
non-agricultural pursuits. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


ft 


»» 


»» 


»» 


Hoshangabad district of Madhya Pradesh; on the East 
by the Sagar district of Madhya Pradesh and on the West 
by the Rajgarh, Shajapur and Dewas districts of Madhya 


M J h * f . of . the varies considerably. 

Most of the Sta e is situated on the Plateau and some 

TWta£S e » n "^ my and covered wito forest. 
The Plateau tract is an area of fertile land while the 


It is bounded on the North bv the Madhv* • , Z® **** of ,ertile land while the 

districts of Bhisa and Rajgarh. the Toni dltnct of RajS! ^ ^ '" th P atches of black »ii- 

Wh 3 ? S 6 n gai district of Ma dhya Pradesh; on the Dre in t • PUrp0SeS the State » divided, at 

SI b K ? e DeWaS dlstrict of Madh ya Bharat and by Sfjh’e l e ‘ “ d R aisen. Since 


7. General Survey.— 


SECTION II-DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


- - — - V J . 

The population of India— now 3 Sfi« mini • ^ i77 5 square miles and yet the State 

immmirnim 

fr 

xSid 1< ySt P at«“Sdoth the t POpUlati0n ’ while ** Bart * ® i8 ^ ib ““ 0n b * Natu ™l Divisions.- 

of ‘ B ' State and it has an area ° f the State - S ‘° nS 

not at all substantial setting these figures are 
total area of India tLl the "1*^4 Percent of the 
o( its total population & 22 P er cent 
g“* with ffise ofthe 

j^Sately £ . the SfS 

St£ r » v^ a S'As“ y „ a e Divisi “- 

8?» {<«%• Bharat. in .WahliM, Slate 

B“njab are smaller in area bit £ tw S, ^ th v ^and 

^-population. laWestKe^tTnly §£“ 


-v.„uuuia Dsoiutely and in 

. and ^pulation °f the state: 

TABLE I. 

Percentage of 

Area in State 

Sq- miles. Popu. ^ 

Iation. 

!- 954 '»S4 100.0 

loss? ML 15,661 59 -f 

10>851 1,646,635 23.3 


Popu. 

Iation 


100.C 

21. S 
58.C 
20.7 
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It will be seen that the distribution of population 
between these divisions is somewhat irregular. The 
Plateau contains approximately three-fifths of the area 
and also three-fifths of the population of the entire 
State and thus dwarfs the other divisions. The Hills 
Division comes second in area but has the least popula- 
tion while the Lowland has the least area but comes 
second in population. It is noticeable that even the 
Plateau, although it includes 44 out of the 67 towns of 
the State, supports a proportionately smaller popula- 
tion than the Lowland. 

9. Distribution by Administrative Units.— 

The State is divided into 16 districts of which 
Nimaris the largest having an area of 5,133 square miles 
and 758,694 inhabitants. The smallest district is Indore 
with an area of 1,563 square miles and the least popu- 
lous is Bhilsa which has only 293,023 inhabitants or 
about 17,000 less than the number residing in the Indore 
city. The average area of a district is 2,900 square 
miles and the average population is 497,000. The lar- 
gest district is slightly above 5,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, four districts are above 4,000 square miles, seven 
above 2,000 and four above 1,000. The largest dis- 
trict has a population slightly exceeding seven and a half 
lacs, two districts have above six lacs, five above five 
lacs, four over four lacs, three over three lacs and one 
over two lacs. 

In point of population the Madhya Bharat district 
is smaller than the average district in most Part 'B' 
States and considerably smaller than those in 
Part 'A' States. Excluding the special cases of West 
Bengal, Bihar and Madras where peculiar circumstances 
have produced exceptionally large districts, in no Part 
‘A’ State, does the average district population fall ap- 
preciably below ten lacs. Among Part ‘B’ States, this 
average is over 23 lacs in Travanco re-Cochin, over 10 
lacs in Hyderabad and Mysore, 8 lacs in Saurashtra 
and 6 lacs in Rajasthan. A consequence of the smaller 
population in the average district in Madhya Bharat 
is that per head of its population the district adminis- 
tration costs Madhya Bharat much more than it costs 
the other States in India. 

The area and population of Tahsils arc given in 
Table 'E' in Part II-A of the Report. ‘There arc in all 
80 Tahsils. Of these the Indore Tahsil with a popula- 
tion of 3,78,334 stands first and Khategaon which con- 
tains only 42,874 persons comes last. Indore, Gird and 
Ujjain Tahsils which include cities have a population 
between two and four lacs; another three between one 
and half and two lacs; twenty-three between one and 
one and a half lacs; whereas as many as fifty-one 
have each a population of less than one lac. 

10. Density.— 

Subsidiary Table 1.2 printed in Part I-B of the 
Report gives the distribution of population in terms of 
density. It shows by Natural Divisions and districts 
the density of population in 1951 as compared with 1941, 
1931 and 1921. Table ‘E’ printed in Part II-A of the 
Report gives the 1951 and 1941 density figures for each 
Tahsil. The figures given in these tables have been ob- 
ained by dividing the population by the area of the 
ate, the Natural Division, the District or the Tahsil, 


as the case may be. These figures give a general idea 
of the conditions and are required for administrative 
purposes. But they do not represent the pressure of 
the population upon the land, since the ar« a includes all 
land whether it is fertile, barren, rural, urban, etc. 
More satisfactory results are obtained by dividing the 
population either by cultivable area or the area actually 
cultivated. This and other aspects of the distribution 
of population will be considered in Chapters II and III 
of the Report. In the paragraphs which here follow, dis- 
cussion will be confined to the figures as they stand 
in the Tables referred to above. 

For all Madhya Bharat the density is 171 persons per 
square mile. Generally speaking densities in the South 
are lower than the State average, high densities occur 
only in districts which include a city or other important 
town. Indore, Ujjain and Ratlam are examples. 

As regards the Natural Divisions, the Lowland comes 
first with 207 persons per square mile. The country in 
this tract is an old land of stabilized agriculture and is 
better served by communications and irrigation than 
any other part of the State. The most characteristic 
areas of the Division are the Bhind District and the 
Morena and Ambah Tahsils of the Morena District which 
in 30 per cent of the area hold 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Division. The tract shows all the signs of 
over population-yields dropping, crime increasing, 
fragmentation of holdings, emigration and so on. In 
the Western half of the Division conditions are different. 
Here the Joura and Sabalgarh Tahsils have a density of 
about 200 persons to a square mile but the rest of the 
area which is covered by the Bijeypur and Sheopur 
Tahsils is physically wild and rugged and is very thinly 
populated. 

The Plateau comes next with a density of 168 persons 
per square mile. In this case, although the soil is the 
most fertile in all Madhya Bharat, the country is in 
many places cut up by hills and ravines and consequently 
we find it sparsely populated. In this instance the 
cumulative effects of the unsettled conditions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the division 
of the country into too many small principalities with 
intermingled territories are also factors that appear to 
have retarded the development of the country. 

The Hills Division comes last with 152 persons per 
square mile. The country is a medley of hill and valley 
and here live the primitive tribes in their tight rocky 
fortresses. Excluding some parts of the Nimar district, 
the whole tract abounds in forest and otherwise un- 
inhabitable areas which never did and perhaps never 
will support a dense population. In this Division 
cattle outnumber human beings. 

11. Density by Administrative Divisions.— 

Turning to the figures for districts we find that the 
densities of districts over 4,000 square miles in area run 
practically below 155 persons per square mile. This, 
considering the extent of the rough jungle country which 
each of them comprises, is what one would expect. It 
may be noted that in all these cases densities are lower 
than that for the Natural Division in which they lie. 

Among districts with an area between 2,000-3,000 
square miles Gird, Rajgarh, Shajapur and Ujjain have 
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Name of District. 


1. Bhind 

2. Gird 

3. Morena 

4. Shivpuri 

5. Goona 

6 . Bhilsa 

7. Rajgarh 

8 . Shajapur 

9. Ujjain 

10. Indore 

11. Dewas 

12 . Mandsaur 
13* Ratlarn 

14. Dhar 

15. Jhabua 

16. Nimar 


TABLE 2. 

Rank accordin 
A. 


to 


Area. 

15 
12 
2 

5 

3 

13 
9 

10 

11 

16 

7 

4 

14 

6 

8 
1 


Population. Density. 


densities higher than thcaverage for the Natural Division of this Division have this density. In the Hills 
whereas Dewas, and Jhabua have lower densities. Division, the Tahsils are large, only the Banvani and 
In the small group of districts with an area between 1,000 Jobat Tahsils are less than 300 square miles in extent 
and 2,000 square miles Indore comes first with 382 to a and both these have slightly more than 300 persons per 
square mile, Bhind second with 314, Ratlarn third with square mile. Four Tahsils have between 200 and 300 
228 and Bhilsa last with 148. Leaving out of consi- persons to a square mile and 11 between 100 and 200. 
deration Indore where the urban population swells The Alirajpur Tahsil of Jhabua district is an unsurveyed 
the figure, we find that Bhind has the highest density, area and, therefore, its density cannot be estimated. 

In this district only about 5 out of every 100 persons 12 . Further analysis of District Densities.- 

Thp pffpH nf Subsidiary- Table 1.1 printed in Part I-B of this Re- 

d T‘rt the d,Stnc s i P° 11 e ives a " analysis of the area of the State, district by 
1 ; he able , below wh,cl ! shows tb ” an . k of district and according to the various degrees of density 
each district according to area, population and density. 0 f population which it supports. In general, the figured 

fall as one would expect them to. More than half 
of the population of the State lives in Tahsils with be- 
tween 100 and 200 persons to a square mile. Only 5 per 
cent of the population is found in Tahsils with a density 
of less than 100 persons. 

The Lowland Division is a region of sharp contrasts. 
It has tracts packed with people and also empty areas 
with markedly low densities. The dense tracts with 
densities ranging from 200 to 450 persons cover 40 per 
cent of the area and support more than half the .popula- 
tion whereas those sparsely populated in an about equal 
area hold only about 12 per cent of the population. 
Leavmg out °f consideration the Gird Tahsil which in- 
cludes the city, the most densely populated Tahsils of 

b,! S n £ S '°, n a r? T th0S r, ad j 0inin ^ Agra, Etawah and Ja- 

laun districts of Uttar Pradesh and the most thinly poo- 

pled are those whose boundaries meet Rajasthan. 

lOn^onn 151310 * 11 Division 7S F* r ccnt of the area has 
100 to 200 persons per square mile. Only about 7 per 

cent has a density below 100. Densities in this region 

;.v hc N ™! h "? n in «* s<«<h. i» ,x 

thr itr,Vf J 0min! ? ,i} ' Urban 27 P cr cent of the area of 

mile S 3 dcnS ' ty ° f 1 ' fSl P ersons ‘0 a square 

.oJtS s ££ 

"" h be, "" n ,5 ° <° *» 

13. Changes in Density.— 

50 S™ 1921 Madhya Bharat has added to its density 
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6 

3 
10 
9 

16 

12 

11 

5 

4 
15 
2 

13 

8 

14 
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2 

3 

13 

15 

16 
11 
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6 

4 
1 

14 

9 

5 

8 

10 
12 


- Ju e e -u aC L fi , gUrc ^ of P ersons P er square mile in every 
Tahsi will be found in column 9 of Table 'E'. Leaving 

out of consideration the Tahsils where the presence of 

arge urban areas seriously upsets the figures.the extreme 

Sn t S ^| 1S T 52 per ?° nS per s q uarc mile in th.- 
&?hL Tah f‘ 0 r°™ a ^strict to 357 in Bhind. 
Both these extremes lie in the Lowland Division. 

1 T her , e r5 e . ! n al1 80 Tahsils of which 14 lie in the 

OfTS a h 1V k ,0n ; 1 , 48 'a the PIa r leaU and 18 in thc HiUs. 
Of the Tahsils with a density of over 300 persons S 

are in the Lowland, 3 in the Plateau and 2 in the Hills 

Division. If we exclude Tahsils including large urban 

T S Sil in ,hc Plateau Division approach- 
es this density. Here the Tahsils are sparsel/Lpula- 

200 nel C ° nSCq,,ent y tHe C ^ mm ° n ran 6 e is from 1M to. 
200 persons per square mile. As many as 37 Tahsils 


14. Distribution and Density.— 

ar ea T Mv a e r Sd°bl- he part at 'r ^ 1 91 P? cent of the total 
?a iJ? 4 7 p * rt C States and its population is 
• per cent of their total population. 

Dositirm”** Baft ^ States Bhopal occupies the fifth 
Position in area and the fourth in population. 


Of the two districts into which the State is divided 
with an area of 3,213 sjUMe'roiles has 315,3M inhabitants. 


and a half lacs, 5 have a population^?' 0 " ” ceedln S one 
and one lac and the remSnine ^ hvecn fifty thousand 
tion of less than fifty thousand The f 3 popula * 

Report^ « Taft M-WS 

to asauare^nde^that rftfc ? 122 P er *>ns 

!£?i5£ S “3 
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Baraili (135), Berasia (120), and Begumganj (118). The sons and only 20 per cent in those with densities be- 
rest of the Tahsils are sparsely populated, the densities tween 300 and 450 persons, 
ranging from 68 to 90 persons per square mile. 

About 49 per cent of the population of the State lives Since 1921 the State has added to its density 22 per- 
in Tahsils with between 100 and 200 persons to a square sons per square mile, Sehore district 37 and Raisen 
mile, 31 per cent in those with densities below 100 per- only 4. 


SECTION III— GROWTH OF GENERAL POPULATION 


15. Introduction.— 

In the preceding Section we have seen how the po- 
pulation was distributed over the State and its parts 
at the time of the Census. In this Section we deal with 
what is perhaps the most important result cf the census, 
viz., those figures which bear on the growth of population. 

Speaking generally the increase or decrease of po- 
pulation is governed by two factors— (1) the balance 
between births and deaths and (2) the balance between 
immigration and emigration. In Madhya Bharat we 
have neither vital statistics nor a complete record of 
past migratory movements. This deficiency has com- 
pelled me to omit detailed examination of Subsidiary 
Table 1.3 and other vital matters. 

The first census of the territories comprised in the 
State was taken in 1881. Admittedly, neither this 
enumeration nor that of 1891 was complete and accurate 
and fur this reason no reference will be made here to the 
results of these earlier enumerations. 

16. Reference to Statistics. — 

The principal statistics discussed in this Section will 
be found in Main Table A-I I printed in Part II-A and 
Subsidiary Table 1.2 printed in Part I-B of thi« Report. 

Table A-I I gives in absolute figures the variations in 
the population of the State and its Natural Divisions 
and districts at each successive census since 1901 while 
Subsidiary Table 1.2 gives the inter-censal percentage 
variations for each decade since 1921 together with 
variations of density. 

Table 3 bdow gives a clearer picture of the growth 
of population over the past fifty years. It shows the 
absolute and the percentage increases of the whole po- 
pulation back to 1901. And since decade by decade 
figures of growth have at times been subjccttoaccidental 
disturbances, this table shows also 20-year, 30-year, 
40-year and 50-year absolute and percentage increases. 

TABLE 3. 

Absolute and percentage increases in the 
population of Madhya Bharat. 

Absolute increases from date in intervals of 

A — 

Years. 10-years. 20-years. 30-years. 40-years. 50-years. 

1901 514,659 639,367 1.309,076 2,181,095 2.965,369 

1911 124,708 794,417 1,666,436 2.450.710 

1921 669,709 1 .541 ,728 2,326,002 

1931 872,019 1,656,293 

1941 784,274 

Percentage increases from date in intervals 

Years. ' 

1901 10.3 12.8 26.2 43.7 59.4 

1911 2.3 14.4 30.3 44.5 

1921 11.9 27.4 41.3 

1931 13.8 26.3 

1941 10.9 


17. General Summary.— 

According to the final results of the 1951 Census 
the total population of the State on March 1, 1951 
amounted to 7,954,154, representing an increase in the 
same area of 784,274 or 10.9 per cent since March 1, 
194 land of 2.965,369 or 59.4 per cent since March, 1901. 

Each successive census since 1901 has seen a greater 
or less increase in the population of the State as a whole 
but at the back of the State's decennial percentage in- 
creases there are considerable irregularities in the rates 
of the growth of its various Natural Divisions and dis- 
tricts. There are variations also in the rates of the growth 
of the State’s population as a whole. A constant rate of 
about 10 percent per decade throughout the 50-ycar 
period would have yielded the same overall increase. 
This is a high enough rate of increase and it shows at 
once that the famines and epidemics from which the 
country has suffered during the past half a century have 
had but little ultimate effect on the growth of the popu- 
lation of the country as a whole. 

A striking feature of the figures is the huge increase 
in the Hills Division. The whole of this region, with 
the exception of two small Tahsils in the Dhar district, 
is a tribal area and here the population has advanced in 
Kangroo leaps, rising from 781,622 in 1901 to 1,646,635 
in 1951— a growth of 111 per cent in 50 years. An im- 
portant result of this growth has been that the propor- 
tion per 1,000 of the State's population living in this 
area has increased from 157 in 1901 to 207 in 1951. On 
the other hand, during the same period of 50 years, the 
Plateau Division has added 61 per cent to its popula- 
tion and the Lowland Division only 26 per cent. We 
also find that over this period the proportion of the 
State's population living in the Plateau Division has 
risen only slightly (from 575 to 580 per 1,000), whereas 
in the case of the Lowland Division this proportion 
has declined from 268 to 213. This comparison 
suggests two broad conclusions— 

(1) In the Hills Division where throughout the 
centuries periods of rapid growth have alter- 
nated with periods of catastrophic decline, 
the former now seems to have become the 
rule and 

(2) During the past 50 years the State's popula- 
tion has obtained a larger proportion of re- 
cruits from the primitive tribes than from the 
rest of the community. 

It must here be pointed out that the 1901 figure for 
the Hills Division is probably lower than the actual 
figure. This raises to some extent the percentage in- 
creases for the decade 1901-1911 and for the period 
1901-1951. 



Disparities in the rate of growth of individual dis- 
tricts are also very wide. 

The trend of the growth of the population during 
the M) year period under review is best seen in the long 
period variations given in Table 3 above and Table 4 
below 

TABLE 4. 

Showing growth of population in different periods. 

Percentage increases and decreases 
and annual rate of increase or dc- 
Nanie of Natural Di- crease, 

vision and District. 


1901-51. 1901-21.1921-51.1941-51. 
Madhya Bharat +59.44 +12.82 +41.33 +10.9 

. St “ ,e - . .. O- 19 ) (.64) (1.38) (1.09) 

Lowland Division . . +26.42 —11.12 +42 25 +114 

, Rk- a { 53) “(■») 4/ > ( , ?4 ) 

1. Bhind ... +22.13 - 8.89 + 34.06 + 69 

o r - j (- 44 > 0-U) (<») 

2- Gird ... +34.67 —15.15 + 58 70 +17.9 

, „ (- 69 > -(- 76 ) (1-96) (1.79) 

3. Morena ...+23,71 -(9.91 +37.32 +10 3 

p , . n . . . i- 47 > —(50) (1-24) (1.03) 

Plateau Division ... +60.88 +14.79 +'016 +11.2 

, c,- . ( ? - 22 ) (W (1.34 ) (7.72) 

4. Shivpun ... +24.95 + 1.59 + 23.0(1 + 37 

C r „, (- 50 ) ("8) (.77) (.37) 

5. Goona ... +44.59 + 14.54 4-26.24 + 1 1 

fi Rk'l ( ' 89 > < 73 > (87) Ml) 

6 - Bhilsa ... +79.21 +6870 + 6 23 - 07 

7 n.j . ( | 58 ) (3 44) (.21) -(.07) 

7 - Rajgarh ... +55.65 +18.35 +31.51 + 64 

o ck • O-H) (-92) (1.05) (.64) 

8. Shajapur ... +41.64 + 7.22 +3209 + 6 1 

9 J 83 ) (107) (.61) 

9 - Ujjam ... +84.13 +14.31 +61.08 +19.6 

10. Indore ... +J3 + gj +7743 + ^f 

1 1 . Dcwas ... +50.83 + 1724 + 28,'S + ‘s.f 

12. Mandsaur ... +8273 +1736 +5571 + 1| 9 

13. Hatlam +&8 JZL J*3 

"• + ™. + *« +*579 +13.9 

Hills Division ..+S A Vifg <’*> 

RDI “ -+JS?+fi 34 &S + l ff 

'Mhabua ...4,^ + a» + W + {fj 

16 - Ni "“ -+<J® +S 2 + !',;i 5 > 

A (2-51) (1.72) 1 14) 

as. ***« '"'«as- 

the state Is a *J£ tS^' 3160 '^ 

On the other hand thetcond iri^ h 64 9€r ccnt - 

and outstanding increases **?' a P aeral . fast 

,ht <*- •“» iSSSSLt^Zi 


these years and the growth rate for the period has averag- 
ed 1.38 per cent per annum. Equally striking is the 
close similarity between the rates of growth of the State 
and its several Natural Divisions— the State she wirg an 
increase of 41 .33 per cent, the Lowland 42.25, the Plateau 
40.16 per cent and the Hills 43.75 per cent. The cor- 
responding figures for the previous 20 year interval 
were +12.82. — 11.12, +14.79 and +46.56. The dis- 
trict trends also exhibit much less violent fluctuations 
during the second period than in the first, gains for 
12 out of the 16 districts lying between 30 and 77 per 
cent compared with the overall average of 41.33 per 
cent. On the other hand, the overall gain of 12.82 per 
cent for the 1901-21 period is the product of staggering 
increases in the three districts of the Hills Division and 
one district in the Plateau Division, diminished in- 
creases in seven districts, nominal increases in two dis- 
tricts and actual decreases in three districts 

There is also an important but less obvious difference 
between the two periods in respect of the manner of 
growth. The slow growth of the first period was of the 
type experienced during the past century. That is to 
say during this period, as in the closing decades of the 
past century both the birth rates and the death rates 
were very high and such natural increase as took place 
was checked all the time by high infantile mortality and 
occasionally considerably reduced by general mortality 
caused by famines and epidemics. As a consequence 
he ne overall increase of the period, despite the gain in 
1901-11 was very small. On the other hand, the large 
and con mucus growth dunng the thirty years since 

In 9 “r. f ar f! y thc result of thc extraordinarily high 
k 1 U k y increas >ngly brought under control 

Ki rite th °" sh s ' owly d ' dinins ™ kc >* 

ts ter-' si ,hc birth «&• Ss 

Davis we owe an analytical study of the T ^ 
and death rates and to his book "Pen, J , birlh 
and Pakistan” the seeker Sr a, '° n ° f India 

Here it is only neccssSy 5 m ,S ldm(d - 

1921 both the birthSd the dLih S*" 188 1 and 
fluctuate at a very high level that tr 2 ,0 

cnaa in 1919 the defth rate beganS ,0,t ° f influ ' 
than the birth rate and that S i more ra P><Hy 
fining, the famJEjS? aX “f S,ifl 

A further point to note is that 11 k latter only slowly. 

ThS *" accom P an iment of the foinlSd^lk 1 rato 
That is to say it has not h Jr. V P ,he death rate 

JL Si*" b V «y 

he operation of the factors wh.ch L J? h<? resu,t of 
tor depressing the death rite Th . Ks P° n ^k 
creating industrialization aS «£? * / aCtors ** in- 
communications chan^ in ur . ban, f ll °n, impro\*? 
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That the current level of death rate in Madhya 
Bharat is now lower than before is indicated by the fact 
that the proportion, per 10,000 of the p- pulation, elder- 
ly persons aged 55 years and over has risen from 622 in 
1941 to 662 in 1951. Similarly, the decline in the birth 
rate is to some extent reflected in the changed pro- 
portion of children and young persons. In 1941, 228 
out of every 1 ,000 of the State’s population were 
children under 10 years of age and 493 (slightly less 
than half the population) were persons under 20 years 
of age. In 1951, on the other hand, the proportion of 
children under 10 years of age dropped to 269 per 1,000 
of the population and of persons under 20 years to 479. 

From the discussion in the preceding paragraphs 
two main conclusions emerge* — 

(1 ) Mortality has ceased to be the main regulator 
of the growth of the population since 1921. 

(2) Of the five ten yearly periods comprised in the 
50-year period under review, the first two 
cover the last two decades of a vanished stage 
of growth and the succeeding thirty years, 
the first three decades of a new era of growth. 

18. Variation at Previous Censuses.— 

Between 1901-1911 there was an increase of 10.3 
per cent in the whole population. This increase was 
largely in the nature of a rebound after the losses in- 
flicted by the great famine of 1900. The growth in this 
decade would have been much greater but for the 
heavy mortality caused by plague and famines in the 
Lowland Division. In this tract the population 
actually declined by 7.4 per cent. 

The decade 1911-21 saw a sharp reduction in the rate 
of increase to 2.3 per cent from 10.3 per cent recorded 
for the previous decade. The decade was one of general 
prosperity on the whole and the rate of increase appears 
to bavc been well maintained during the first seven years 
but in 1918 and 1919 the country was devastated by the 
influenza epidemic which swept over the country in two 
waves and carried off between five and six lacs people. 

This completes the older stage of growth. 

The next 10 years saw a turn in the tide. The death 
rate began to fall and the population began to grow by 
retaining an increasing proportion of its natural increase. 
By 1931 the loss sustained in the previous^decade had 
been more than made good by a gain of 669.709 persons. 
The total percentage increase for the period was 11.9 
per cent. The decade is imj>ortant as from this time on- 
ward the trend of population growth exhibits a determi- 
nate continuity. 

During the decade 1931-41 the trend established in 
the preceding 10 years was continued, the population 
rising from 6.297.861 to 7,169.880 or by 13.8 per cent 
The economic depression which overshadowed the first 
six vears of the period and the outbreak of the world- 
war II towards its close appear to have had no adverse 
effect on the growth of the population. These 10 years 
saw the largest numerical and percentage increase in 
the population of the State in the 50-year period under 
review. 

19 . Variations since 1941 . — 

During 'be decade 1941-51, whose progress this cen- 


sus measures, the population of the State has incresed 
from 7.169.8S0 to 7,954.154, i. c., by 784,274 or 10.9 
per cent. During the same period the population of 
India as a whole has increased by about 13.4 per cent 
but if we exclude from calculation the figures for South 
and West India, where above normal increases have 
taken place, the rate of increase for the rest of India 
drops down toll per cent. Among the States comprised 
in the Central India Zone Hyderabad stands first (with 
about 14.3 per cent) and then come Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Yindhya Pradesh and Bhopal. 

20. Some Factors affecting the Growth of 
Population.— 


Before proceeding to examine in detail the variations 
in the population of the State since 1941, it is necessary 
to consider briefly the principal factors which generally 
affect the growth and distribution of population. It is 
axiomatic that a change in the level of population in 
any given period is determined by the relation of births 
to deaths and of immigration to emigration. What 
then are the factors which affect the statistics of births 
and deaths and migration and how have these factors 
operated during the past 10 years ? It is, I am afraid, 
not possible to answer this question completely. For 
this there are two reasons. First, we have, in Madhya 
Bharat neither vital statistics nor complete migration 
figures with which to compare the census figures. And 
secondly the conditions of the decade just past have 
been so abnormal that it is difficult to measure their 
exact effect on the growth of population. Therefore, 
the only practical way of dealing with the question is to 
refer briefly only to such conditions as appear to have 
influenced the figures. 

(1) Central conditions .— 1 The period covered by the 
decade under review has perhaps been the most abnor- 
mal, perplexing and strenuous in India's recent history. 
It began in the midst of war and falls in three phases 
separated by outstanding events in the affairs of this 
sub-continent. Of these the first-a span of over five 
years was a phase of war which saw far reaching changes 
in the economy of the country. The fall of s ' n <? a P? r S 
the loss of Burma and the Bengal famine all had their 
repercussions in the State. The second period spanning 
two years exactly— was a phase of huge political change. 
It saw the termination of the British rule, the partit 
of the country into two Dominions and the cmergcnc 
of India as a free Nation. During this period pneesrose 
with wages in close pursuit and ever)' attempt to hold 
prices and bring them down was beaten by the pressur 
for more pay and wages. The third has been a phase o 
nation-building which has not yet come to an end I 
began with grim trag.dics vast movements i of popula 
tion and has seen various political developments of which 
the abolition of the Princely States and the inauguration 
of the Constitution of India arc the most important. A 
marked feature of the decade has been the continuation 
of the war-time stresses, shortage of food and other es- 
sential commodities and general dislocation of intern. 

trsdc 

' Viewed in retrospect the decade though remarkable 
well-being. 
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(2) Agricultural conditions.— There were, as usual, 
draughts and capricious rains in some places at some 
time in every year of the decade; but the arrangements 
for combating famines and crop failures are now so effi- 
cient that these troubles did not cause wide spread cala- 
mity anywhere. This, combined with the measures 
taken by the Government to provide food at reasonable 
prices to the people, has alleviated much suffering even 
in the localities worst affected by scarcity. It is, 
therefore, safe to conclude that adverse agricultural 
conditions of the decade have had no appreciable effect 
upon the State population figure. They have un- 
questionably led to emigration from one area of the State 
to another and there is reason to believe that owing to 
the high cost of living in rural areas there has also been 
a general exodus of the under-employed from the villages. 

(3) Industries.— Industries in Madhya Bharat are 
on a small scale. The largest industrial centre is the 
Indore City and the second largest is Gwalior. There 
are 17 textile mills in the State which contribute about 
six per cent towards the All-India cotton textile produc- 
tion. There are in all 700 registered factories in the 
btate and the estimated number of industrial operatives 
is one lac of which 45.000 are textile workers. Figures 
lor previous decades are not available and it is, therefore, 
not possible to gauge the effect of the expansion of indus- 
tries on the movement of population. 

(4) Commerce.— The general level of trade in small 
owns was much lower than in previous decades and that 
£ why most of them particularly in the North show a 
diminished increase in population. 

(5) Public Health. — Public health on the whole was 
good throughout the decade. Cholera in epidemic form 
orokcout more than once in the decade in the Shivpuri. 

oona and Bhilsa districts but was on each occasion 
Drought under control speedily. As has already been 
m . an « arlier paragraph there is some evidence 
lorn i e i Cat i' rale during the decade was lower than in 
»« i 1, The ex,ension of medical relief, the ad- 

vance ot medical science, the increasing use of penicil- 

rTwTi dn)gs - etc " ctc - al1 these have had an in- 
jUlablecflect on the reduction of mortality. 

vn,, "‘i^ ra J ion -— The balance of migration is in fa- 

tW number of immigrants exceeds 

earllr7 n, ? an,S by 244 - 362 Fesons. Since figures for 
Writer decades are not available it is not possible to 

2 C ' V1 ’ h PWBjon the net effect of migration on the 
growth of the population of the State as a whole. 

si ,i ,a /‘“'^•—Voluntary limitation of family 
thaV i» m ° St “ nknown in this State but there is evidence 

wnedm^" T o S many youn e have post- 
poned marriage by 2 or 3 years and have thus postponed 

P . e c n ° d f ,he blrth of thcir first child We 
aW e h„??k « n IS ’ • or nccessar y figures are not avail- 
* but the blowing statistics support the statement 

TABLE 5. 

Monied persons per 1,000 of each sex in 
age-groups 0-14 and 15-25 

Married males. Married females 

^ /- *■ s 

15-25 
925.1 
913.6 


Year. 
1941 .. 
1951 . . 


0-14 

15-25 

0-14 

.. 42.6 

592.7 

128.6 

.. 35.6 

518.9 

116.1 


This change in the marriage habits c f the per pie is 
to some extent responsible for depressing the birth-rate 
during the decade. 

The conditions so far discussed may now be sum- 
marised. In the decade just past there have been three 
main factors which appear to have helped the growth of 
population and two which appear to have checked it. 
The plus factors are— 

( i ) The natural growth of the old population. 

In 1941 we had a rapidly growing population 
and this population inspite of adverse con- 
ditions has advanced to the extent it could 
by its own momentum. 

( ii) Tlie freedom of the decade from wide-spread 

disease and the consequent decline in the 
death-rate. 

(***") Control of famines and the measures taken 
by the Government for the procurement and 
distribution of food. 

Against these must be set off the effects of (1) the 
adverse economic conditions of the decade and (2) the 
changing marriage habits of the people. These two 
factors by depressing the birth-rate appear to have 
kept down the rate of the expansion of population. 

The agricultural conditions appear to have been a 
factor in internal migration but no correlation can be 
traced between them and the changes in the birth and 
death rates. 








It now remains to examine briefly the main results 
of the census so far as is feasible without vital statistics 

N,)!! i b ^ ! ; 0nVCnient J t0 .v X \ mine the va riati°ns first by 

S wiSTSSc. “ bJ,disWc,s “ d thc 

The Lou land Division.- During thc first two decades 
of the centuty; this division lost about 11 per cent of its 
population. The turn of fortune came in 1921 aid 
since then its population has risen from 1 IRQ q&q ♦ 
1,691 858 i. e. by 502,470 or 42.2 Tr cent 
the decade 1941-1951 the population of the Dri^ on 
has increased from 1,518,470 to 1 691 85S ,• u 
173,388 or 11.4 per cent. The LlS ’^h c di ,'rS 
S b««.n ,7.9 p, r <*„, i„ Gird t0 e . 9 % d »;'« 

iron, 2,868,921 «ls”Sl t 7 4n" 

percent. The increase in the popJdatfon^ ’of ,h[J V 
vision dunng the decade 1911-1921 wa , " ° ““ Dl ‘ 
1.3 per cent. Between 194M<wi .1,^ m , mal being 
grown from 4,152,158 to 4 615 661 i ° P ? pulation has 
11-2 per cent. As many i h t'* 1 * P** or 

this Division) Shi^un, Goona RW-h c. d . IS,ncts o{ 

Dewas) have recorded increases w<-l I Li^’ ^' a l? pur M<i 
average and one (BhikS^^ 1 ^ 0 ^ th . e divisional 

population. The remaining four dUtrf ! dec | lne “» 
Indore. Ratlam and Mandsaur Uj j ain - 

above normal increases Thic ki i block of 

Oi the «. „i 35 Kr con, 

population and contributes’ 81 f r . cent of its 

during the decade. ** cent t0 lts increase 
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The Hills Division .— This Division consists mainly 
of jungle tracts and until quite recent times had little 
connection with the outside world. Even now many 
parts of it are not within easy access of the railway and 
road communication is far from good. The inhabitants 
are mainly primitive tribes and cultivation all over the 
tract, except in parts of the Nimar district, is of a poor 
order. Owing to the fertility of the tribes and the dying 
out of polygamy the population in this area has in- 
creased more rapidly than elsewhere and today it is more 
than double the recorded figure of 1901. Even after 
full allowance is made for the possible under-enumera- 
tion in 1901 the fact must be admitted that the true 
growth of numbers in this tract has been very rapid 
and abnormal. It is noteworthy that even in 191 1-1921 
when there was a general fall elsewhere this Division 
was able to add 12.9 per cent to its population. 

The population of this Division stood at 1.499,252 in 
1941. It has since increased by 147,383 or 9.8 per cent 
as compared with an increase of 181,273 or 13.8 per 
cent in 1941. 

22. Variations by Districts and Smaller Areas.— 

In Table A-II the population of every district is 
shown for every census since 1901 and in Subsidiary Table 
1.2 the variations shown in that table have been tabulat- 
ed under the heads "Percentage increase or decrease 
and Density” since 1921. Table 4 of this Chapter gives 
percentage variations for each district by specific 
periods. 

Over the entire period of 50 years since 1901 the 
largest absolute increase is shown by the Nimar district 
and the smallest by Shivpuri, whereas Jhabua shows 
the highest percentage increase and Bhind the lowest. 
During the 10— year interval since 1941 the largest ab- 
solute and percentage increase has taken place in the 
Indore district and the smallest in Goona. Bhilsa is 
the only district which has lost population during the 
decade. Of the fifteen districts reporting increases only 
two namely Indore and Ujjain show a larger numerical 
and percentage increase than in 1931-1941 while thirteen 
show lower increases. 

Bhind .— Starting from the North-Eastern corner, 
where the Chambal river separates the State from Uttar 
Pradesh, the first district we meet is Bhind. The po- 
pulation of this district is now only 22.13 per cent 
higher than it was fifty years back owing chiefly to the 
losses from famine and plague between 1901-1911 and 
influenza in 1918-1919. Between 1921-1931 its po- 
pulation increased by 9.3 per cent— a figure slightly 
below the general rate of increase in the State as a whole. 
But in the next decade, when the population of the 
State increased by 13.8 per cent, the district added 
14.8 per cent to its population. This increase was 
abnormal. The economic depression and the out- 
break of the world-war appear to have discouraged emi- 
gration and compelled to come back to their own homes 
not a few who had been driven abroad to seek a living. 
In this way the actual population was swelled even 
beyond its natural growth. 

During the last decade the population increased 
from 494,059 to 527,978 or by 6.9 per cent, a rate well 
below the State average. This increase is very un- 
evenly distributed over the Tahsils— Bhind showing a 


gain of 9.4 per cent, Gohad 8.5 per cent, Lahar 4.3 per 
cent and Mehgaon 3.9 per cent. 

The density of the district is 314 persons to a square 
mile— a figure not attained by any other district except 
Indore where the presence of the city raises it to 3ffe. 
Centuries of famine and population increase have pushed 
the people of this district into every comer that will 
support life. The weight of numbers on the soil is ex- 
cessive in the Bhind and Lahar Tahsils where twice as 
many people are trying to squeeze a living out of the 
land as can possibly thrive there. The Gohad and Meh- 
gaon Tahsils, with somewhat less than 300 persons to a 
square mile, merely have less population-supporting ca- 
pacity and are as over-crowded as the rest of the dis- 
trict. Over a considerable part of the district the hold- 
ings are small and large yields are obtained through 
painstaking care from microscopic fields. 


The figures in Subsidiary Tables 4.1 and 4.9 tell the 
whole tale of this district. The proportion of persons 
directly dependent on agriculture is very high (88 per 
cent) and the cultivable and the cultivated area per 
capita is the smallest in the State (148 cents) except 
in the case of the Gird, Ujjain and Indore districts 
where the presence of a large urban population reduces 
the average. There is no forest worth the name in this 
district and no land that can be spared for pasture and 
fuel. The whole economy of the district is such that it 
is incapable of taking care of the slightest increase in 
population. The one factor "scarcity of land” accounts 
for all the unusual conditions in the district— continuing 
emigration, excessive fragmentation of holdings, the 
volume of litigation, serious crime etc., etc. 


Morena .— Much of what has been said above applies 
also to a large part of the Morcna district. The most 
densely populated Tahsils are those of Ambah and 
Morena which support over 300 persons to a square 
mile. The maximum density (346) occurs in Ambah 
Iahsil. next comes Morena (305), then follow Sabalgarh 
(201), Joura (197) Sheopur (65) and last of all come 
Bijeypur (52). During the decade 1941-1951 the 
population of the district, as a whole, has increased by 
10.3 per cent but the increase is very unevenly distri- 
buted— Morena showing an increase of 15.5 per cent, 
Ambah 12.6 per cent, Joura 10.8 per cent, Sabalgarh 
}.2 per cent, Sheopur 6.2 per cent and Bijeypur 2.5 
per cent. Much of the area comprised in the Bqeypur 
ind Sheopur Tahsils consists of uncultivable lulls and 
jungles which at present is used for grazing cattle. 

Girrf. — This district shows the largest increase in the 
Lowland Division owing largely to the increase of 32.4 
per cent in the population of ‘he Gwalior City. 
Among the Tahsils the largest increase (16.4 per cent) 
tias taken place in Pichhorc, Ghatigaon shows an 
ncreasc of 3 per cent, while in Bhander the population 
has again declined by 4 per cent The G aUgaon 
ralisil includes large forest areas and ^ cogtnns 

fST* WSgVund fifgj 

£ VStS StfVSSj! t=S-3£ 

rahsil loses a substantial proportion of its population 
by emigration. 
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Shivpuri.— This is the first of the Plateau districts 
from the North. It forms part of the belt of low in- 
creases referred to above. The population of the dis- 
trict now stands only 24.9 per cent higher than it did 
fifty years ago. In the last decade the population has in- 
creased by 3.7 per cent. The increases in Tahsils Shiv- 
puri, Pohri and Karera are about the average of the 
district, whereas Pichhore shows an increase of only 
2.4 per cent and Kolaras a decrease of 2.2 per cent. 
The district is unhealthy and in parts of it cholera is re- 
ported to have been very active in recent years. The 
mortality rate in this district seems to be high as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the proportion per 10,000 of per- 
sons in the age group 55 and over is only 512 as against 
the State average of 662. 

The density of the district is 118 persons to a square 
mile. The most sparsely populated Tahsil is Shivpuri 
where inspite of the presence of the town there are only 
99 persons to a square mile. 

Tlie main cause of the backwardness of this district 
is land erosion caused by the running of rain water from 
higher levels to lower. The territory rises in a series 
of terraces from the North to the South and since rain- 
fall is more copious in the South than in the North, it is 
difficult to prevent this perpetual haemorrhage of land 
resources. The face of the country is wild and vast 
stretches of scrub jungle and rocky soil make extensive 
cultivation impossible. 

Goona .— The largest increase in this district oc- 
curred between 1901 and 1911 when the population grew 
by 18.2 per cent. In 1921, in common with most other 
districts, Goona lost population but the loss was made 
good by 1931 and during the succeeding decade there 
was a further rise of 12.1 per cent. The increase in 
the last decade is close to the vanishing point being 
only 1.1 per cent. For want of vital statistics it is di- 
fficult to account for this sudden drop in the popula- 
tion of the district. All that is known is that cholera 
struck the district thrice during the decade and that 
the district seems to be losing population by emigration, 
the proportion per 10.000 of persons bom and enu- 
merated in the district has declined from 9,811 in 1931 
to 9,498 in 1951. The proportions of married males in 
the age-group 15-34 and of children in the age-eroup 
5-14 are the lowest in the State. The former points 
to temporary emigration but the latter is difficult to 
explain. Of the Tahsils only the headquarter Tahsil 
boona has recorded an increase of 3.3 per cent and this 
due . t0 1 , the mcrcase over 40 per cent in the popula- 
tion of the town. Pachhar, Mungaoli and Chachaura 
nave registered nominal increases while Raghogarh 
shows a decrease of about 1 per cent. 6 

The district has the lowest density in the State 
t he reasons for this are many. The whole tract is com- 

Elcf ^ ? “"I Ulg 5 ed its histor y h *s been one 
of constant m erd l warfare which made settled life im- 
possible tor a long time. 

of ,?5'l a ;' Th r di f triC c COmpriscs the Bhika district 

wttv m St ^\ and the Tories of the 

Petty States of Kurwai, Mohammadgarh and Pathari 

S 'JffS* h* added 79.2 per cent to its popS 

£jf 2 a co ™ de / able of this increase (68.7) 
took place during the first two decades of the century. 


In 1931 the population decreased by 2.9 per cent, in 1941 
it grew by 10.2 per cent and in 1951 it has again declined 
by .7 per cent. The conditions in this district demand 
serious consideration. Almost the whole of the past 
decade has been bad for the district. Cholera has raged 
three times during the period and high mortality seems 
to be the immediate cause of the decline in the popula- 
tion. Here, as in the case of Shivpuri district, the pro- 
portion of elderly persons in the age group 55 and over 
is much lower than the State average (561 per 10,000 
as against 662). The district is a one crop district and 
its whole prosperity is bound up with the wheat harvest. 
During the past twenty- four years there have been failures 
after failures of this important crop and conse- 
quently the district has not yet been able to regain 
the position it had before 1927. The vagaries of the 
monsoon do not sufficiently account for this phenome- 
non. for rust has often suddenly destroyed standing 
crops. It seems that fifteen years of bumper crops 
between 1911 and 1926 had made the soil almost 
bankrupt and that little has so far been done to im- 
prove its productive capacity. Agriculture here is a 
form of land piracy— the cultivator taking all that the 
soil can give and giving it back nothing. The soil is 
fertile over a large part of the district but the fields re- 
quire constant attention. Once neglected they become 
overgrown with Kans, a weed which when established 
requires much labour and capital to eradicate. 

The density of the district is 148 persons to a square 
mile. The area of cultivation per capita is the highest 
in the State (169.3 Cents) except in the case of the 
Dhar district where it is 183.1 Cents. 

Rajgarh — The district is new. It is made up of the 
former Rajgarh, Narsingarh and Khilchipur States and 
also includes the Sarangpur Tahsil of the former Dewas 
State and Zirapur Tahsil of the former Holkar State 
The population of the area was 274,676 in 1901 and has 
since increased by 55.6 per cent. During the last 
decade the population has increased from 401,933 to 
427,523 or 6.4 per cent. The increase is spread fairly 
evenly over the Tahsils except in the case of Narsingarh 
which has recorded an increase of only 1 .5 per cent. Con- 
ditions in this district are pretty hard and under pre- 
sent conditions Uiere is little scope for the expansion 
of agriculture. The proportion of persons directly de- 
pendent on agriculture is very high and the district seems 
to be losing population by emigration. 

The density of the district is 180 persons to a square 
mile The Sarangpur Tahsi has the highest density (206) 
and Rajgarh the lowest (159). 3 ' 

In this district the only town worth the name is 
Biaora and this has increased by 17.1 per cent. 

• Sha j“.P u, ~ The arte"* figures for the district are 
given below:— 1C 


District and 
Tahsils. 


Population. 


1951. 1941. 


Shajapur District 433,216 
Shajapur Tahsil 141,317 
Shujalpur „ 120, 821 

Agar „ 90,327 

Susner „ 80,751 


408,279 

132,366 

110,810 

88,109 

76,994 


Percen- 

tage. 

Varia- 

tion. 

+6.1 

+6.8 

+9.0 

+25 

+4.9 


Den- 

sity. 

181 

203 

190 

160 

163 
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The population of the district has increased by 6.1 
per cent and now stands 41.6 per cent higher than it 
did fifty years ago. The variations in the growth rates 
of individual Tahsils are difficult to account for. 
During the last decade the crops have been invariably 
unsat isfactorv. This district also seems to be losing 
population by emigration. 

Tlie density varies from 203 persons per square mile 
in Shajapur Tahsil to 160 in Agar. The density of the 
district as a whole is 186 persons per square mile. 

Ujjain .— The Ujjain district as now constituted 
includes the former Gwalior State’s district of Ujjain 
(excluding the Sonkatch Tahsil) and the Mahidpur and 
Tarana Tahsils of the former Holkar State. The dis- 
trict contains the city of Ujjain and a number of pros- 
perous towns. The soil is for the most part fertile and 
the most important crops are wheat and cotton. After 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent in 1941, Ujjain at 
this census shows an increase of 19.6 per cent, the second 
highest figure of any district in the State; the popula- 
tion now standing at $1.1 per cent above what it was 
fifty years ago. Substantial increases have taken place 
in every Tahsil, that in Ujjain Tahsil reaching the 
figure of 33.1 per cent due largely to the increase of 
slightly more than 59 per cent in the population of the 
Ujjain city. The growth of the city is largely due to 
the flourishing textile industry which continues to at- 
tract immigrant labour from outside. Barnagar Tahsil 
has increased by 12 7 per cent. Khachraud by 14.3 pt-r 
cent, Mahidpur by 9'6 per cent and Tarana by 11.3 per 
cent. 

The district density is 235 person s to a square mile. 
The highest density is found in the Ujjain Tahsil and 
the lowest in Mehidpur. 

Indore — The boundaries of the district have re- 
main'd almost unaltered since 1941. The population 
of the district has increased from 450,853 in 1941 to 
596,622 in 1951— an increase of 32.3 per cent. The 
soil is rich and a large part of the district is highly culti- 
vated. Much of the growth of the district is due to the 
commercial advancement of the city of Indore which 
has added 52.6 per cent to its population during the 
last decade. The population of the district is now 99.1 
per cent higher than in 1901. 

The density of the district including the city is 
382 persons to a square mile, the rural density being 
181. The densities of the Indore and Mhow Tahsils are 
1051 and 325 per square mile respectively, being due to 
the presence of the towns; the densities of the Sawer 
and Depalpur Tahsils are also higher than the Divi- 
sional average, being 193 and 175 per square mile res- 
pectively. 

Dcivds . — This district is made up of the territories 
comprised in the former Senior and Junior Dcwas States 
(excluding the Sarangpur, Rignod, Bagod, Padlia and 
Alot Tahsils) and also includes the Nimanpur Tahsil of 
the former Dhar State, the Sonkatch Tahsil of the former 
Gwalior State and the Kannod and Khategaon Tahsils 
of the former Holkar State. The population of the tract 
i; 50.8 per cent higher than in 1901 and now stands 
at 345,306. Since 1941 the population has increased 
by 5.9 per cent. This low increase is probably due to 


the proximity of the district to the cities of Indore 
and Ujjain to which it is losing population by 
emigration. 

The density of the district is 125 persons to a square 
rrile. The Tahsil densities range between 248 in Dewas 
to 104 in Khategaon. 

Mandsaur . — This district is made up of the former 
Gwalior State district of Mandsaur and the Rampura- 
Bhanpura district of the former Holkar State and also 
includes the whole of the former Sitamau State and the 
Malhargarh and Sanjit Tahsils of the former Jaora State. 
In the Plateau Division this is the one district which 
has never shown a decrease in population. It recorded 
increases even in 1901 and 1921 when there was a fall in 
most places. The Rampura-Bhanpura area which 
showed a diminished increase in 1931 has since recorded 
substantial increases in population. The whole of the 
tract was once an opium growing area but the contrac- 
tion of this area does not seem to have very' much affect- 
ed the prosperity of the district. The population of the 
district has grown by 82.8 per cent since 1901 and by 
16.9 per cent during the past decade. The increase is 
fairly evenly distributed over all the Tahsils. 

The density of the district, as a whole, is below the 
Divisional average but those of Neemuch, Mandsaur and 
Malhargarh exceed both the Divisional and the State 
average. 

Ratlam .— This district comprises the former Ratlam 
and Sailana States and also includes parts of the former 
Jaora and Dewas States. The district has grown by 
60 per cent during the last fifty years. During 
the last decade the population has increased by 13.9 
per cent. The largest increase (17.8 per cent) has 
taken place in the Ratlam Tahsil owing to the presence 
of the Ratlam town. Next comes Jaora (12.8 per cent) 
and then Sailana (11.6 per cent) and last of all Alot 
(10.5 per cent). The Sailana Tahsil is a Bhil area and 
shows a diminished increase on this occasion. 


The density of the district as a whole is 228 persons 
>cr square mile. The lowest density is found in the 
iailana Tahsil. 

Dhar — Passing on to the Hills Division the first dis- 
rict to be dealt with is Dhar. This district comprises 
the major portion of the former Dhar State, almost the 
vholc of the Sardarpur district of the former Gwalior 
State. part of Nisarpur Tahsil of the former Holkar 
itate and the petty Bhumats of Nimkhera, Jamania and 
lajgarh. The district lies partly on the Plateau, partly 
>n the Hilly portion of the Vindhyas and partly in the 
alley of the Narbada. The growth in the district has 
lot been as rapid as in the other two districts ol this 
Division. The largest percentage increase tock place 
luring the decade 1901-1911 and since then the rate ol 
ncrease has gone on declining. Between 1941-51 tnc 
>opulation has increased from 474,946 to 505,268 > 

i.4 per cent— a rate well below the Divisional average, 
is in the rest of the Division the inhabitants arc mts y 
ihils and it is really drffkult to account for the disparity 
letween the general rate of increase of this distnet and 
hat of the contiguous Bhil district of Jhabua All 
hat can be said is that the district seems to be losing 
opulation by emigration. Of the fi'e Tahs 



viz., Kukshi, Manawar Dhar and Badnawar show rajpur Tahsil has the largest population (92,766) and 
increases while Sardarpur shows decrease. Petlawad the smallest (47,129). 

The density of tiie district is 159 persons to a square Nimar — This district as now constituted consists 
mile. The highest density is found in the Manawar of the Nimar district (excluding part of Nisarpur Tahsil) 
Tahsil and the lowest in Sardarpur. of the former Holkar State, the whole of the former 

Jhabua .— This district comprises the territories of ^ anvan ' State and a small portion of the former Dhar 
the former Jhabua. Alirajpur, Jobat, Mathwar. Katlii- and Dcwas Sta,es - The P°P ulatl0n of this district is 
wara States and the Petlawad Tahsil of the former Hoi- " ow . 127 - 7 P° r cent above what it was fifty years ago. 
kar State. The country almost wholly lies on the . , le ^ decade the population of the district has 

Viiidhyas. The land is one of low fertility and incapable mcreascd by 11.4 per cent but the increase is the out- 
of irrigation and yet crops are grown and a primitive po- £? mc ol vc 7 different figures for the various Tahsils. 
pulation continues to scrape a precarious living eked , Banvani, Sendhwa. Rajpur and Khargone Tahsils 

out in bad years by famine relief. The Alirajpur area is ) v lfre ,lle primitive tribes are most numerous she w 
almost entirely hilly intersected by narrow valleys and hlg . increascs whereas the remaining four Tahsils, viz., 
the low Vindhya ranges covered with jungles. A large Bh| k a »gaon, Kasrawad, Barwaha and Maheshwar have 
part of the Jhabua area is alienated and is held by E. ec . ardl ' d moderate increases. In the former group of 
Jagirdars. The economic condition of the district, Ta,lsl15 the largest increase (187 per cent) has taken 
as a whole, has not been good during the decade. The p ace in Khargone and then come Barwani (14.5 per 
inhabitants are Bhils— a primitive tribe which for cen- Ccn 0> R a iP ur (13.3 per cent) and Sendhwa ( 12.7 per 
turies has been living on a dangerously low standard of cem)- The increase in Bhikangaon is 7.4 per cent, in 
living. The population of the elderly persons in the age Kasrawad 5.9 Jx . r ccnt> j n Banvaha 5 per cent and' in 
group 55 years and over is the lowest in this district ™ ahei ' h ' var on| y 4.6 per cent. All the Tahsils except 
being only 482 per 10,000 of the population as against Khar K one and Bhikangaon show smaller percentage 
the State average of 662. This shows that the general mcr<;ase s than in 1941. b 

rate of mortality in the district is higher than elsewhere. The soil is fertile over a lam- .hr,-, 

Ml? Slf S ““ * 

ca lorn.a oe ♦?»« . . t KTC .IfC \\|||ch Ctlll 


uuc dnu uuu u ic micerowmoi inclievnous nrmnlafinn . ; 7 J 

numbers has been more rapid in this district than in this district aLa!rs tobef m n ° ?? numbers 
elsewhere. The increase of the present decade is 11.5 general concern Knar ° f ,mr71l ' dia,e 

per cent or about 2 per cent higher than the Dvisional population the whok- Scheme J U ^ rt . a .-? UCh den5< ' r 

is vc 7 uneVor >ly distributed, transform^ SChc ™ ° f tnbal llfc must be 


the Thandla Tahsil showing an increse of 22.6 per cent, 
Jhabua 13.6 per cent, Alirajpur 13.5 per cent. Jobat 
6.4 per cent and Petlawad 1.4 per cent. These varia- 
tions are difficult to explain. 

The density of the district is 151 persons to a square 


The density of the district as a whole is 148 
1 ° a ^rcmHc but it is 328 in Barwani § 
wcndhwa, 227 in Raipur and 225 in ~ i 

clear that densities at such high levels in uibal *!r 

mt e. The mos thickly populated Tahsil is Jobat which tracts does nouSS^r to^ ^ *5? f onom >’ of 
has a density of 319 persons per square mile. The Ali- to take care of tffJbnJr^ i2^ rapidIy encu S h 

BHOPAL CaSC ,n P°P u * at i°n. 

23. Growth of General Population.— 0f .l p ... . 

Ul the total increase of 57,851 in 1941-51 07 , 0 - 

Table A-II shows that the population of 836,474 ^ 6 ' 8 percent has been absorbed by the Bhonal rii ^ u 
now redded is the highest that has been recorded we exclude the city figures from calculation ? Y i f 

fatal? SS! 90Uh °“ Sh “ iSS,i “ 127 - 136 by fi "j th « 

This low increase is difficult to explain it ^ ^ 

p« <*■ n-'5=r^SS3 £32 

*** ■ took pine du„¥g PWtah and the Bhilsa * **. 


« uimcuii to explain It 

Since 1901 the population has increased by 161.727 T which are keeping the growth of IT, , 
per cent. The highest numerical and pice " down » the Hoshangabad and W J? ? fp ° PUlatlon 

SSrS » - 52.“ *2 Bh r ■ * ** 

The im r?r!f d i y th A In . fluenza e P idem ‘ c in \918-\I. 


an emigration area and since tL V 

mostly adults, continuing emigration mL ™ 

>n the birth rate. Vital s 2! T * reduction 

not available but there is reason to 2 °^ 

a^o the death rate is as belleve °>at here 

Strict of Madhya Pradesh.^ the Hoshan g a bad 
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The variation in population and density between 1941-51 is shown by districts and Tahsils in the following table: — 

TABLE 6 


Districts and Tahsils. 

Bhopal State . . 

Sehore District 

(1) HuzurTahsil 

(2) AshtaTahsil 

(3) Budni Tahsil 

(4) Ichhawar Tahsil 

(5) Berasia Tahsil 

(6) Nasurullaganj Tahsil 

(7) Sehore Tahsil 


Percentage 

Density varia , tion - 



1941-51 

1931-41 

122 

+ 7.4 

+ 7.5 

146 

+ 1U 

4 9.5 

.129 

+33.3 

+ 17.7 

150 

+ 4.6 

+ 13.3 

90 

- 7.2 

- 3.9 

81 

+ 5.6 

+ 3.4 

120 

+ 7.5 

+ 10.3 


-19.3 

— 6.7 

161 

+ 12.8 

+ 13.0 


Districts and Tahsils. 


Raisen District 

(1) Begumganj Tahsil 

(2) Raisen Tahsil 

(3) Silwani Tahsil 

(4) Udaipur Tahsil 

(5) Baraily Tahsil 

(6) Ghairatganj Tahsil 

(7) Goharganj Tahsil 


Percentage 

Density variation. 
* — 



1941-51 

1931-41 

97 

1.6 

4.6 

118 

+ 6.5 

+ 14.1 

83 

+ 1.6 

+ 9.4 

71 

- 6.2 

+ 3.6 

156 

- 2.3 

+ 0.5 

135 

- 1.3 

- 3.6 

78 

— 4.5 

+ 14.5 

68 

+ 19.7 

+ 8.1 


It will be seen that the increase is principally Since 1921 the State has added 22 per cent to its 
restricted to Sehore district and that no less than 6 population, Sehore district 35.7 per cent and Raisen 
out of 14 Tahsils show a decrease in population. only 4.6 per cent. 


SECTION IV— MOVEMENT 


24. Introductory.— 

In this section we deal with figures bearing on migra- 
tion. The want of complete figures for previous de- 
cades has compelled me to confine discussion to the 
data made available by the present census. 

Table D-IV printed in Part II-A of this Report gives 
statistics relating to the birth-place of all persons enu- 
merated in Madhya Bharat and it is from this tabic 
that information is derived about migration from one 
part of the State to another and immigration from 
places outside its borders. As regards emigration to 
other parts of India, only the bare totals of persons 
bom in Madhya Bharat and enumerated in other States 
have been obtained from the Census Superintendents 
concerned. The main statistics of both immigration 
and emigration have been summarised in Subsidiary 
Tables 1.4, 1.5 and 1.6 printed in Part I-B of this Re- 
port. 

Five different types of migration arc mentioned in 
Census Reports. They arc as follows :— 

(1) Casual, consisting of movements between 
villages and only affecting the census statistics 
when these villages lie on different sides of the 
border States or their districts. This type 
of migration largely arises from the custom 
of obtaining a wife from another village and 
in consequence females predominate among 
the migrants; 

(2) Temporary, caused by movements of labour 
on works of construction or by exigencies of 
trade or the stress of famine. In this type 
there is a predominance of males; 

(3) Periodic, due to the seasonal migration of 
agricultural labour; 

»4) Semi-permanent, when the inhabitants of one 
place migrate to another for trade but return 
at intervals to their native place where they 
usually leave their families and spend their 
declining years; 


(5) Permanent, caused by over-crowding or at- 
traction to other localities particularly cities. 

Owing to changes jn the method of enumeration 
movements of the second and third type do not appear 
to have disturbed the 1951 migration figures to any ap- 
preciable extent. Migration of the marriage type in- 
volves permanent change of residence and should be 
classed as permanent. Here it may be pointed out that 
the census makes no real distinction between the various 
kinds of migration and except for the partial indication 
afforded by the relative preponderance of the sexes it 
is not possible to distinguish them. 

On this occasion there has been considerable move- 
ment of population from Pakistan to India and vice 
versa. The total number of displaced persons from 
Pakistan enumerated in Madhya Bharat is 63,996. But 
some of these are not migrants in the census sense of the 
word because they were bom in Madhya Bharat. Si- 
milarly, there arc some among the non-displaced persons 
who were born in Pakistan. This is why the total 
number of persons bom in Pakistan and enumerated 
in Madhya Bharat given in column 17 of Subsidiary 
Table 1.4 differs from the total for displaced persons. 
25. General Review of the Results.— 

The census of birth-place shows both the country 
or State of birth of the immigrant population and the 
district of birth of the home-bom population. Thus 
the tables referred to above give us complete informa- 
tion as to inter-district and immigrant movements of 
the population. As regards emigrants, we know only 
the total number of those who have migrated from 
the State to other States in India. 

Of the total population of 7,954,154 enumerated in 
Madhya Bharat in 1951, 7.381,298 were bom in the 
State and the remaining 572,856 were immigrants from 
outside. 6.969,066 were born in the district of enu- 
meration. 290.529 in the Natural Division in which they 
were found at the time of the census and 121,793 in 
other parts of the State. 



Of the 572,856 immigrants born outside the State, 
471,426 or 82.3 per cent came from adjacent States, 
33,461 or 5.8 per cent from other parts of India, 
65,881 or 11.5 per cent from Pakistan, and only 
2,088 or. 4 per cent from other territories beyond India. 

Out of every 1.000 of the 1951 population only 72 
were immigrants. 

328,494 persons having their birth-place in Madhya 
Bharat were enumerated in other States in India. Of 
these 256,564 or 78 per cent were found in the adjacent 
States, and 71,930 or 22 per cent in other States in 
India. The number of home-bom persons who have 
gone to Pakistan and other territories beyond India is 
not known. 


—4,064 males and 8,507 females— are found in the 
contiguous district of Bhilsa. The State s*nds to Bhopal 
26,715 persons of whom 8,945 are males and 17.770 
females. 

Of the contiguous States Vindhya Pradesh comes 
last. It sends 23,334 persons of whom 15,973 go to the 
Lowland Division. Females are in considerable excess. 

The number of emigrants from the State enumerated 
in Vindhya Pradesh is 9,536 of whom only 2,054 are 
males. 

The other States send only small numbers (32,433). 
From sex distribution we find that all the States send 
an excess of males. 


The females are in considerable excess both among 
the immigrants and emigrants. 

26. External Movement.— 

The greatest number of immigrants come from the 
Rajasthan State amounting to 180,135 or over 30 per 
cent of the total immigrants, while Madhya Bharat 
sends 81,404 or 25 per cent of its emigrants to it. 
The greater part of the immigrants arc found in the 
rJateau Division— Mandsaur district taking the lion’s 

followed b V Indore (29.566), Ujjain 
’1^ L and (12,289). In the Lowland Division, 

a a co r j ng district of Morena receives 13,485. Gird 
b,068 and the over-crowded district of Bhind only 
1,551. As regards the proportion of the sexes, the 
emales are in excess in all the contiguous districts. 
Only in Ujjain and Indore which include commercial 
towns male immigrants are in considerable excess. It 
will be seen that much of the movement takes place 
>n the Southern Plateau districts. This is what we 
should expect. The connection between the people 
ot these districts and the Mewar district of the Rajsthan 

Mate is very close and there is no natural barrier to 
hinder movement. 

Uttar Pradesh comes second in regard to the 
supply of immigrants. Some 129,631 or about 23 per 
cent come from this State. As in the last case, it is to 
the bordering districts of Madhya Bharat that they 
chiefly resort. Thus Lowland Division gets 67,227 
or 52 per cent of whom approximately 70 per cent are 
fenate. The Mata™ DiSn. o„ JchoK * S 
T 9 or 45.5 per cent. In this Division, as a whole 
males exceed the females by over 5,000 but this excess 
occurs in the Indore and Ujjain districts only. 

StaI h L n m. bCr n P J Cr “ ns who have m 'grated from the 

feroales° Th . f 6 °i° 75 of whom 43,395 are 
p™ ? K J h e mter-change of population with Uttar 
i radesh has resulted in a net gain of 69.556. 

Madhya Pradesh sends 57,277 persons to the State 

mSZl ? S’ 31 ™ Most of thc immigrants 

emS, f ° Und m thc Plateau dis,ricts - Hc m too 
icmaies are in excess. 

PerMn X A n T eS Q. th , C B °m ba y St ate which sends 42,579 
ra;Ei thC S and reccives 30,52 1 in return. Fe- 

™iTh. i "J^ ts a “ ne ,he ““s™ 15 "i«. 

1? SW*. qu ? ta of immigrants is 38.470-males 
12,537 and females 25,933. Of these, the largest number 


iucac oiaics oiaonya cnarat sends 71 930 of 
whom 40.220 are males and 31 .710 females. The distri- 
bution shows that 38.141 or more than half go to West 
Bengal and 24,676 or slightly more than one-third to 
Assam. The Assam figure is not surprising but why 
Bengal should come so high up is rather peculiar. Un- 
fortunately, having no information as to the districts 
of birth of the emigrants. I am unable to say from what 
part of Madhya Bharat they have gone. 

Other figures are insignificant. 

in r T a C " 6t rC! j ult z° f our inter - cha nge with other States 
in India is a gain of 176,393 persons of whom 71,394 are 
males and 104.999 females. 

27. Immigration In individual Districts.— 

U ” a ' n oA d Indore districts between them ac- 
22 P" ce "‘ ° f tho total number of out- 

” r ,K61 enumerated in the State. In both these 
cases there is a considerable excess of male migrants in- 
d ca mg hat the movement is of a permanent eCcer 
Most of the immigrants come from the adjacent States 
and it is the industrial activity that ittr'irtc 
Bhilsa district also has a 

28 Internal Movement.— 

The first part of the Subsidiary TaKIi* * 1 / * 

2-10) gives the details of the inte?n-ri ml 4 ^ coIumns 
salient features of the movement are f») the* small ^ 
of the number that moves, the usinllvl,! s , n J alln f s 
among the internal migrants and fS ttl 

which >" <“* »>™nL( tate'pl'L 

were bom in theXtrictfa Sh thev S ' ate ' 876 
37 in the districts of the same Natural Dh? enum *. rated - 
other districts of the State- thp • • ls,on and 15 ir * 
migrants from outside. To take 72 , were im - 

separately 902 men and M^J^. 0 **** 
tnct of enumeration. The excess of l " the dls * 
over migrant men comes from oth^?f. f an , t Women 
Natural Division and is, of course dneT ^ the sanie 
customs of the country. ’ due to niamage 

enumerated^ ^e" State £ retl'd™ P°P ula t>on 

changed being 928 in 1951 and «•- 
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Out of even,’ 1,000 men 37 are internal migrants; 
of these 23 have moved only from the districts of the 
same Natural Division. 

The proportion of the district-bom is 85 per cent in 
the Plateau Division, 87 per cent in the Lowland and 
94 per cent in the Hills. 

Statement I given in appendix to this Chapter shows 
the proportion per 10,000 of the population bom in each 
district who were resident in the several districts on the 
census day. It will be seen that Indore had the lowest 
proportion of those born within its limits still resident 
therein at the date of the census while Nimar had the 
highest proportion so resident. The statement also 
furnishes an indication of the extent and direction of the 
outflow of population from the district of birth to other 
districts in the State. 

An interesting view of the effect of inter-migration 
of the district-bom males is given in Statement II in the 
appendix to this Chapter. The statement shows for 
any given district the difference between the number of 
males born in other districts who were resident in that 
district and the number bom in that district who were 
resident in other districts. 

The districts which gain most in actual numbers by 
inter-migration of males are Ujjain and Indore. The 
former draws its immigrants from all the districts ex- 
cept Jhabua to which it \< ses 446 males. Ind* re gains 
from all the districts but it loses 2,1 16 to Ujjain and 273 
to Jhabua. In both these districts male immigrants 
are very much in excess indicating that the bulk of im- 
migration is labour proceeding to Ujjain and Indore 
cities for employment in textile mills. 

The other districts showing an excess of male im- 
migrants are Dhar, Gird, Ratlam, Dewas and Bhilsa. 

The districts which lose most by migration of males 
are Shivpuri and Goona and it is in these districs that 
the population has increased least during the last de- 
cade. Rajgarh, Bhind, Nimar, Mandsaur, Morena, 
Shajapur and Jhabua also show losses by internal-migra- 
tion of males. But of these, Rajgarh and Shajapur 
are the only districts which gain least through immigra- 


tion of males from beyond the borders of the State. 
This accounts for the small increase in the population 
of these two districts. Bhind, Dhar and Dewas which 
show increases below the State average and Bhilsa which 
has lost population, are among the districts which pro- 
bably lose more heavily to outside than to the other dis- 
tricts of the State. 

The following table gives the proportion of immi- 
grants to the toal population of each district. 

TABLE 7. 


Number of immigrants per 1,000 of actual 
population. 

From 

other From 

District. 

districts 
of the 
State. 

other 

places. 

Total. 

Bhind .. 

33 

67 

100 

Gird 

77 

148 

225 

Morena 

26 

40 

66 

Shivpuri 

23 

23 

46 

Goona .. 

27 

41 

68 

Bhilsa .. 

24 

121 

145 

Rajgarh 

36 

27 

63 

Shajapur 

58 

36 

94 

Ujjain .. 

120 

91 

210 

Indore .. 

108 

210 

318 

Dewas .. 

82 

53 

135 

Mandsaur 

29 

116 

145 

Ratlam 

86 

62 

148 

Dhar . . 

71 

15 

86 

Jhabua 

Nimar 

24 

29 

53 

15 

39 

o4 


Indore which is an industrial district has by far the 
largest proportion of immigrants in the State followed 
by Gird and Ujjain. Th.se three are internal districts 
and contain cities. Among the border districts Ratlam 
which contains a large railway colony stands first and 
then come Bhilsa, Mandsaur and Dewas. The figures 
for other districts need no comment. 


BHOPAL 


29. Movement.— 

Of the total population of 836,474 enumerated in 
Bhopal in 1951, 752,096 w;re bom in the State and the 
remaining 84,378 were immigrants from outside. 
747,249 were bom in the district in which they were 
enumerated and only 4,847 in the other districts in which 
they were found at the time of Census. 

Of the 84,378 immigrants bom outside the State 
54,985 or about 65% came from the adjacent States, 
11,861 or 14% from other parts of India and 17,414 
or 21% from Pakistan. 

Out of every 1,000 of the 1951 population only 101 
were immigrants. 

57,834 persons having their birth-place in Bhopal were 
enumerated in other States in India. Of these 54,238 
or about 94% were found in the adjacent States and 
3,596 or 6% in other States in India. The number of 


home bom persons who have gone to Pakistan and 
other territories beyond India is not known. 

Females are in considerable excess both among the 
immigrants and emigrants. 

The greatest number of immigrants come from 
Madhya Pradesh State amounting to 28,270 while 
Bhopal sends 15,768 of its emigrants to it. The greater 
part of these immigrants are found in Schore district. 
Madhya Bharat comes second in regard to the supply o 
immigrants. It sends 26.715 persons to the State and 
receives in return 38,470. The other States only sen 
11,861 and receive 3,596. 

The net result of the interchange of population with 
other States in India is a gain of 9,012 persons. 

The inter-district movement is very insignificant 
indicating that the two districts of the State are mors 
cut off from each other than from the outside world. 
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SECTION V-NATURAL INCREASE— BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

In the absence of vital statistics and complete emi- not in a position to discuss this topic, 
gration figures for this and the previous censuses, I am 


SECTION VI— LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 


30. General.— 

The statistics dealt with in this Section are given 
in Subsidiary Tablg 1.8 printed in Part I-B of this Re- 
port. This table furnishes in a condensed form in- 
formation as to the principal means of livelihood of the 
general population. The entire population has been 
divided into two broad livelihood categories, viz., the 
Agricultural classes and the Non-agricultural classes. 
These two heads have been further sub-divided as 
follows 

1. Agricultural classes (including dependants) 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly un- 

owned, 

III. Cultivating labourers, 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land; agricultural 

rent receivers. 


2. Non-agricultural Classes (including depen- 
dants) 

V. Production (other than cultivation), 

VI. Commerce, 


VII. Transport, 

Vm. Other services and Miscellaneous sources. 


The above classification is based on the Indian 
Census Economic Classification Scheme the salient 
features of which are given in the general note on eco- 
nomic tables in Part II-B of the Report and need not be 
repeated here. For our present purpose it is sufficient 
to say that the raw material for the statistics presented 
in Subsidiary liable 1.8 has been provided by the an- 
swers to questions No. 9, 10 and 1 1 of the Census Ques- 
tionnaire and the table itself has been derived from 
the Main Table B-I printed in Part TI-B of the Report. 

No class of entries in a census record give such op- 
portunities for error as those relating to the means of 
livelihood. Very particular attention was paid to the 
directions embodied in the Indian Census Economic 
Classification Scheme and meticulous instructions were 
given to the enumerators on the recording of this infor- 
mation. Three columns had to be filled in— column 9 
economic status, column 10, principal means of liveli- 
nood and column II, secondary means of livelihood. 

By means of detailed instructions and much training 
before the census all that was possible was done to en- 
sure accuracy and the return shows an enormous ad- 
vance over those of the previous censuses. 

31.J)e!inltion of Principal Classes.— 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the fi 
obtained at the census it is necessary to give a u 
definition of the Livelihood Classes into which th 
pulation has been divided. 


1. Agricultural Classes .— Embraces all persons 
dependent directly on agriculture for their livelihood 
It does not include persons engaged in or supported by 
forestry', mining, fishing, hunting, gardening, sericulture 
and stock-raising, etc., etc. 

2. Non- Agricultural Classes .— Embraces all persons 
other than those engaged in or supported by agriculture. 

1. Agricultural Classes. 

Class I.— Embraces all persons who cultivate land 
owned by them. The word “owned” includes every 
tenure which involves a heritable right of permanent 
occupancy of land for purposes of cultivation. 
Such right may or may not be transferable. 

Class II.— Embraces all persons who cultivate land 
owned by another person. 

Class III.— Embraces all persons who are employed 
as labourers by other persons cultivating their land. 

Class TV.— Embraces all persons who receive rent in 
cash or kind in respect of land cultivated by other per- 
sons. 


2. Non-Agrlcultural Classes. 

Class V.— Embraces all persons who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from production (other 
than cultivation) such as forestry, gardening, fishing, 
stock-raising, mining, quarrying, etc., etc. 

Class VI.— Embraces all persons who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from commerce, i. e. t 
wholesale or retail trade in all kinds of commodities, 
banking, money-lending, insurance, financial business, 
etc., etc. 

f 

Class VTL— Embraces all persons who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from transport, *. e ., 
transport by water, air, road or rail, storage and ware- 
houses, postal, telegraph, telephone and wireless ser- 
vices, etc., etc. 


Class VUE— Embraces all persons who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from other services and 
miscellaneous sources, t. 1 „ health, education and public 
administration and services not elsewhere specified such 
as journalism arts, recreation services, legal and business 
services, welfare and domestic sendees, etc., etc. 

No “— J, n 311 ca** dependants are included and 
means of livelihood" of any individual 
means the gainful occupation from which 
he derives the greater part of his income. 

latSSte. T ab ’ e 1 ' 8 . f " niishcs for the general popu- 
X K aS ? who,c and of its dis tncts a prVpor- 
t ri T a '/' s,nbu i' on ' 11 * 0 the eight Livelihood Classes 
! Wl1 ' te ' ha ' in Ma «%a Bharat out 

for’ttriMfaSf, d,r f Ct l y de F er, dent on agriculture 
it livelihood and that the remainder or 27.8 


per cent arc supported by non-agricultural pursuits. 
Of all the eight classes into which the population has 

been divided Class I supports over 50 per cent of the 
population, Class 11-10.2 per cent, Class 111— 1 0.7 per 
cent. Class IV -0.9 per cent. Class V— lO.ti per cent. 
Class M— 5.6 per cent. Class VII— 1. 1 per cent ard 
Mass Mil— 11.1 per cent. These jroportions vary 
from district to district. The variations Icirg largely 
due to the difference letween the prepertien of rural 
and urban population and local circumstances. Amongst 
the districts the owner cultivator class is most 
largely represented in the Jhabua district and least 
largely in Indore; the tenant class most largely in Goona 
and least largely in Indore; the agricultural labourers’ 
class most largely in Bhilsa and least largely in Jhabua; 
the agricultural rent receivers' class most largely in 
Dewas and least largely in Jhalua; the non-agricultural 
producers’ class most largely in Irdore ard least 
largely in Bhind; the commercial class most largely in 
Indore and least largely in Bhind; the transport class 
most largely in Indore and least largely in Bhind; the 
services and miscellaneous class most largely in Indore 
and least largely in Jhabua. 

From the broad picture given above it is evident 
that the pattern of livelihood is strongly urban in the 
Indore district and predominant^ rural in the Bhind 
and Jhabua districts. 

32. Livelihood pattern of Madhya Bharat com- 
pared with other States — 

The table below gives a bird’s eye-view of the liveli- 
hood pattern of the general population of Madhya Bharat 
and some other States of India. 


TABLE 8. 

Livelihood pattern of Madhya Bharat and some 
of the other states of India. 

Percen- Percentage of population 
tage of dependent on 

popil- , A S 

lationProduc Trans- Other 


Name of State. 

mainly 
depen 
dent 
on agri- 
culture 

tion Com- 
other merce. 
than 
■ culti- 
vation. 

port. ! 

sendees 

and 

mis. 

sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madhya Bharat 

72.2 

10.0 

5.6 

1.1 

11.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

76.0 

10.6 

4.4 

1.5 

7.5 

Bombay 

61.5 

13.8 

7.6 

2.2 

14.9 

Orissa 

79.3 

6.3 

2.9 

0.5 

11.0 

Bihar 

86.1 

3.9 

3.4 

0.7 

5.9 

Uttar Pradesh 

74.2 

8.4 

5.0 

1.4 

11.0 

Madras 

64.9 

12.4 

6.7 

1.7 

14.3 

Assam 

73.3 

14.7 

3.9 

1.3 

6.8 

Punjab. Pcpsu 
Himachal Pradesh, 

^ 62.6 

8.0 

9.7 

1.9 

17.8 

Delhi, and Bilaspur 
Rajasthan 

J 

70.9 

8.9 

6.6 

0.9 

12.7 

Vindhva Pradesh 

87.1 

4.6 

2.9 

0.4 

5.0 


The figures show that Madhya Bharat is still among 
the States where there are too many people in 
agriculture and where the expansion of commerce and 
industry is proceeding at a slow rate. 
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33. Livelihood Pattern.— 

Subsidiary Table 1.8 shows that out of every 10,000 
persons 6,555 or 65.5% are directly dependent on 
Agriculture for their livelihood, and that the remainder 
or 34.5% arc supported bv Non-agricultural 
persuits. 


Class-I supports 37% of the total population, Class 
11-7%, Class 111-20%, Class IV-1 %, Class V-11%, 
Class VI-6 %. Class-VII 2% and Class-VIlI 16%. 

The difference between the district proportions is 
largely due to the concentration of urban population in 
Schorc district. 


SECTION VII— CONCLUDING REMARKS 


From the discussion in the foregoing Sections of this 
Chapter, the following broad conclusions of a general 
nature emerge :— 

fl) In 1951, Madhya Bharat representing 4 per ant 
of India’s total area contained only 2.2 per cent of 
India’s people. Its population had a density of 171 
persons— a figure much lower than that in most of the 
States in India. It would, therefore, seem as if. there 
is no possibility in the near future of the State having 
to cope with such problems of sheer numbers in relation 
to land area as are being experienced, for example, in 
West Brnenl and some other States. It should be em- 
phasize.l . however, that the effective area of the State 
is much smaller than what the figures suggest and that 
the Lowlands in which 1 include the Nimar district 
also, are already full to capacity. The Plateau Division 
is cctainly capable of supporting a denser population 
but much of the area in the North is hilly and can not 
be improved without an immense outlay of capital. 


(2) In common with the rest of India, population 
in this State seems to have turned the comer of the dark 
ages of growth around the year 1921. Since then the 
death rate has been declining and the population has 
been growing by retaining a larger proportion of its sur- 
plus of births over deaths and by keeping alive longer 
people in the high mortality age group of 55 years and 
over. The result is that today all over this sub-conti- 
nent more millions arc living more years and consuming 
more food. 

(3) Between 1941 and 1951 the population of the 
State has increased by 10.9 per cent rising from 7,169,880 
in the former year to 7,954,154 in the latter. The abso- 
lute and percentage increase, though smaller than m 
the past decade, is large enough and rapid enough to 
nullify all the benefits that can accrue from all pcssible 
agricultural and industrial expansion in the near future. 

(4) The birth-place figures indicate a growing ten- 

dency away from rural to urban areas. « 
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(5) Agriculture is the foundation of the economic and far more capital and is more fundamental to the 
structure of the State. It involves far more people community than all the occupations put together. 

BHOPAL 

1. The Bhopal figures are rather mystifying. The tract which has the most fertile soil in Central India 

population in this area is growing very slowly and is it is the resources that are pressing on the population.' 
still some 127,136 persons less than in 1891. If irrigation is extended and agriculture is adequately 

2. Pressure of population is no where severe in the financed this tract will certainly be able to support a 
State. On the other had it seems that in the Plateau much heavier population. 


Appendix. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

Proportional distribution account to residences of population born in each district. 

DISTRICT IN WHICH RESIDENCE. 


Birth Place. 


1 


Bhind. 


Gird. Morcna. Shivpuri. Goona. Bhilsa. Rajgarh. Shajapur.' 

3 4 5 6 7 


8 


1. Bhind District 

2. Gird District 

3. Morcna District 

4. Shivpuri District 

5. Goona District 

6. Bhilsa District 

7. Rajgarh District 

8. Shajapur District 

9. Ujjain District 

10. Indore District 

11. Dewas District 

12. Mandsaur District 

13. Ratlam District 

14. Dhar District 

15. Jhabua District 

16. Nimar District 


9,617 

196 

143 

7 

4 

5 

155 

9.175 

98 

71 

22 

o 

18 

139 

142 

9,655 

39 

6 

4 

12 

280 

53 

9,491 

119 

11 

11 

47 

24 

96 

9,498 

89 

19 

51 

16 

5 

59 

9,747 

• • 

12 

4 

3 

71 

10 

1 

7 

2 

1 

i 



2 

2 


26 

37 

11 

7 

4 

7 

4 

o> 


5 
10 
• • 
1 
2 
4 
1 


2 

1 

1 

1 


5 

6 
2 
1 


5 

4 


1 

19 

1 

1 

62 

9 

9,497 

214 

14 

17 

13 

6 

5 
2 
• • 

1 


Proportional distribution account to residences of population born 
P I S T R I C T IN WHICH RE 

t " K 

Ujjain. Indore. Dewas. Mandsaur. Ratlam. 


Birth Place. 


In each district. 
S I D E N C E. 


E Bhind District 

2. Gird District 

3. Morena District 

4. Shivpuri District 

5. Goona District 
Bhilsa District 
Rajgarh District 

8. Shajapur District 

in t U )i ain District 
10. Indore District 

fo’ P ewas District 
J2. Mandsaur District 
13- Ratlam District 
4. Dhar District 

lft District 

1& Nimar District . 


10 

13 

131 

5 

19 

74 

49 

53 

220 

9,020 

343 

217 

48 

288 

97 

10 

7 


11 

4 

181 

3 

5 
68 
20 
44 
33 

267 

8,902 

303 

87 

127 

183 

18 

97 


12 


24 

1 

• • 

5 
2 

18 

125 

157 

192 

9,232 

6 
12 
28 

2 

32 


13 


14 


15 


16 


1 

10 

1 

6 

8 

4 

18 

37 

62 

61 

19 

9,639 

213 

11 

4 

2 


23 

2 

2 

2 

6 

10 

218 

98 

26 

170 

9,204 

64 

54 

5 


43 
■ • 
1 
1 
1 
2 
l 

74 

184 

14 

8 

83 

9.445 

299 

87 


1 

3 

21 

16 

26 

21 

6 

45 

50 

9,588 

7 


1 

11 

2 

2 

12 

13 

256 

9,318 

118 

50 

119 

12 

7 

3 


Dhar. Jhabua. Nimar. 


17 

1 

12 


1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

67 

21 

6 

9 

102 

20 

9,759 


20 


STATEMENT No. 2. 

Net migration of the district— born in males as on 1st March, 1951. 

District from or to 

which netgain(+)or District which have experienced net gain or loss (Gain denoted by + : Loss by -). 

loss(—)of native bom , A N 

population had Bhind. Gird. Morena. Shivpuri Goona. Bhilsa. Rajgarh. Shajapur. 
arisen. 



1 


2 

3 


4 


5 


6 


7 

8 


9 

1. 

Bhind 


• • 

+ 1.771 

+ 

407 


134 


97 

_ 

93 

+ 5 

+ 

22 

2. 

Gifd 

. . — 

1,771 

• • 

— 

2,812 

— 

4,633 

— 

571 

— - 

545 

- 59 

+ 

70 

2. 

Morena 

. . — 

407 

+ 2,812 


• • 

__ 

10 

__ 

167 

__ 

44 

- 89 

+ 

15 

4. 

Shivpuri 

.. + 

134 

+ 4,633 

+ 

10 


• • 

,+ 

555 

+ 

238 

- 28 

+ 

20 

5. 

Goona 

.. + 

97 

+ 571 

+ 

167 

— 

555 


• • 

+ 

1,271 

+ 118 

+ 

210 

6. 

Bhilsa 

.. + 

93 

+ 545 

+ 

44 

— 

238 

— 

1,271 


• • 

-116 

+ 

75 

7. 

Rajgarh 

. . — 

5 

+ 59 

+ 

89 

+ 

28 

— 

118 

+ 

116 

• • 

+ 

711 

8. 

Shajapur 

. . — 

22 

- 70 

— 

15 


20 

— 

210 


75 

-711 


• • 

9. 

Ujjain 

, . — 

462 

- 3,755 

— 

89 

— 

452 

— 

1,728 

— 

544 

-815 

— 

1,428 

10. 

Indore 

> • — 

100 

-3,231 

— 

112 

_ 

91 

— 

1.641 

_ 

191 

-757 

— 

239 

11. 

Dewas 

. , — 

14 

- 172 

— 

19 

— 

4 

— 

146 

— 

2 

-309 

— 

660 

12. 

Mandsaur 



17 

+ 3 



4 

_ 

109 

- - 

172 



46 

-214 

— 

303 

13. 

Ratlam 



12 

- 271 



68 


• • 

— 

20 

__ 

15 

- 52 

— 

53 

14. 

Dhar 

t # — 

17 

- 880 

__ 

6 



4 

+ 

11 

+ 

6 

- 8 

+ 

20 

15. 

Jhabua 

, , — 

84 

- 84 

+ 

41 

+ 

2 


64 


34 

- 30 

— 

535 

16. 

Nimar 

. . — 

30 

- 194 

— 

4 

+ 

1 

— 

15 

— 

0 

- 68 

+ 

13 




2,617 

+ 1,737 

' 

2,371 



6,219 

_ 

5,654 

+ 

40 

-3,133 

— 

2,062 


Net migration of the district-born in males as on 1st March, 1951. 


District from or to 
which net gain (+)or 
loss (— ) of native f 
bom population 
had arisen. 


District which have experienced net gain or loss (Gain denoted by +; Loss by — ). 
Ujjain. Indore. Dewas. Mandsaur. Ratlam. Dhar. Jhabua. Nimar 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 


1. Bhind 

2. Gird 

3. Morena 

4. Shivpuri 

5. Goona 

6. Bhilsa 

7. Rajgarh 

8. Shajapur 

9. Ujjain 

10. Indore 

11. Dewas 

12. Mandsaur 

13. Ratlam 

14. Dhar 

15. Jhabua 

16. Nimar 


+ 462 
+ 3,755 
+ 89 

+ 452 
+ 1.728 
+ 544 
+ 815 
+ 1,428 

+ 2,116 
+ 458 
+ 25 

+ 810 
+ 1,111 
- 446 
+ 91 


+ 13,438 


+ 100 
+ 3,231 
+ 112 
+ 91 

+ 1,641 
+ 191 
+ 757 
+ 239 
- 2,116 

+ 1 . 6 i 3 
+ 1.591 
+ 48 

+ 1,350 
- 273 
+ 2,100 

+ 10,675 


+ 14 

+ 172 
+ 19 

+ 4 

+ 146 
+ 2 
+ 309 
+ 660 
_ 458 
- 1,613 

+ 25 

- 177 
+ 614 

- 453 
+ 849 

+ 113 


+ 17 

- 3 

+ 4 

+ 109 
+ 172 
+ 46 

+ 214 
+ 303 

- 25 
- 1,591 

- 25 

- 1,349 
+ 40 

- 137 

- 160 

- 2,385 


+ 12 
+ 271 
+ 68 

+ 20 
+ 15 

+ 52 

+ 53 

- 810 

- 48 
+ 177 
+ 1.349 

• • 

- 6 
+ 81 
+ 29 

+ 1,263 


+ 17 

+ 880 
+ 6 
+ 4 

_ 11 
_ 6 
+ 8 
_ 20 
- 1,111 
-1,350 

- 614 

- 40 
+ 6 

+3,706 
+ 88 

+ 1,563 


+ 84 

+ 84 

- 41 

- 2 

+ 64 

+ 34 

+ 30 

+ 535 
+ 446 
+ 273 
+ 453 
+ 137 
- 81 
- 3,706 

- 231 


+ 30 

+ 194 

+ 4 

1 

+ 15 
+ 2 
+ 68 
_ 13 

- 91 

- 2,100 

- 849 
+ 160 

- 29 

- 88 
+ 231 


-1,921 -2,467 


CHAPTER II 


Rural Population 

SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

The "urban population" is the sum of the people 
residing in towns and cities. 

Except where otherwise specified these are the de- 
finitions adhered to throughout the discussion in this 
and the next Chapter. 

The people of the State, whether living in villages, 
towns or cities, are gregarious by habit and their 
houses, whether rural or urban, are huddled together 
in congested sites. In some parts of the Hills Division 
however, an unusually curious state of affairs exists’ 
Here the village is a very different thing. It consists of 
a cluster of mud and straw huts which are here today 
and gone to another site tomorrow, leaving the total 
number of inhabited villages as it was. In the Lowland 
Division almost all the large villages have a greater or 
smaller number of outlying hamlets attached to them 
but in the returns the population of these is included in 
that of the parent village. 

35. Reference to Statistics.— 

The statistics relating to rural population arc set 
out separately in Main Tables A-I printed in Part II-A 
of this Report, wh.le Table A-1II in the same Part 
shows the distribution of the entire population accord- 
ing to the size of the village or town in which it rcsidc S d 

Report set To rt h'^ ^ P ™ ted in Part *‘ B of ‘his 
ni Distribution of population between villages- 

'! ' Jt ' 0n and dcnsit y of rural population; 
2 .3-Mean decennial growth rate during the past 

2 4-n re rK e< ^ deS (table inc °mplete); and 
Livelihood pattern of rural population. 

SECTION II— GENERAL DISTRIBUTION AND DISTRIBUTION AMO Mr v„t ^ 

CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF RURAL POPULATION VILLAG£ S 
36 . General Distribution of Rural Population— saur have each a n, r ,i ™ , 

There are in all Madhya Bharat 19,933 inhabited Shiv’puri, Goona and1)ffU wJe^d ’ '"a 5 - 6 lacs - 

places of which 19,866 are villages and 67 towns. The garh, Shajapur, Uiiain Dewi! S 5 L acs - Ra )' 

° f ,hc V ' 1IaeeS in 1951 was ®*512,923, and 4 lacs and the Jest between b ° t ' VCen 3 

whde that of the towns was 1 ,441 ,231. Thus the per- The d onorticn 2 “ d 3 lacs - 

^ns enumerated in rural areas to those enumerated in varies consiffraWv in Vff 6 ^P 0 ’ 311011 which is rural 
urban areas were roughly in the proportion of 452: 100; rural population m mfuI C Tl t k PartS ° f ,hc S,ate - The 
the proportion in 1931 and 1941 in rural and urban areas in the SUte as l.°i • ,otal P°P u lation is8l9 

asno™st,tuted was respectively 66. and 567 to 100. in theUwSLS \£ % ™ 

thr T K n" C ° Iumn 9 of Table A' 1 show the the district figures we find - lfwe «anine 
three Natural Divisionsand the various districts share districts the Dronorfmn ]' ") 11 out of the 16 

cent ofTh m ,at r- T r e uH Wlan<1 contains 15 Per 0f these Jhabua wS 980 gate's average. 

Vll ages of the State and 21 Fr cent of Bhind and Shivpuri wifh&i “ en,ir «ly rural, while 
JSSnS po P ula,,on ' the Hills Division 22 per cent rural. Among life rem^in? fi Per ?" ,e . are P red on'inantly 
d2 i pC io CCntruralpopulation - w h i| ethe Plateau only 396 persons out “‘"S five distncts. Indore, where 
«n o? th m w ? holds only 56 per the most uE U 300 * ivc in villages is 

Ntaa/w h rUr 1 POpUat, ° n -, Among the districts 1676). Ratlam (707) IndMaS® 6 G ’ rd ( 532 )- Ujjain 
fL^has^he largest rural population, and as is to be The ^ d Mandsaur (809). JJ 

expected, Jndore the smallest. Of the remaining dis- Bharat t® *1°"^ 01131 Population is lower in 
*nc b only ,hr«*. nmeIy , Bhbd , Mortna and Mand . 

y ' nere are the figures. 


34. Introductory.— 

The previous Chapter dealt with (he numbers of the 
people and their distribution and growth in the diffe- 
rent parts and sub-divisions of (he Sta(e. In (his sec- 
tion we deal with that large section of the population 
which lives in villages, leaving the small section living 
in the towns and cities for separate treatment in the next 
Chapter. Throughout the tables the former is classi- 
fied as "rural" and the latter as "urban.” We are, 
therefore, concerned here with rural population. 

In order to understand the census data it is neces- 
sary to take careful note of the m<aning of five terms 
employed. These are village, town, city, rural popula- 
tion and urban population. 

A "village" ordinarily means all the area demarcated 
for revenue purposes as a rnauia and includes all the 
hamlets within that area but does not include (i) un- 
inhabited mauzas, and {») mauzas or part of mauzas 
which form part of the area of a town or city. 

A "town" means a locality which is under the muni- 
cipal form of government and, in addition, has a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or over and includes also cantonment 
inespective of the size of their population. 

A "city" is simply a large town declared to be such 
for census purposes. The towns treated as cities on this 
occasion are (1) Gwalior, (2) Ujjain and (3) Indore. 

The "rural population" is all the population living 
outside the boundaries of towns and cities. 
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TABLE 9. 


Rural population 
per 1 ,000 of general 
population. 

827 

S19 

864 
914 
827 
837 

865 
689 


State. 

INDIA .. 

Madhya Bharat 
Uttar Pradesh 
Vindhya Pradesh . . 

Rajasthan 
Bhopal . . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Bombay 

Too much weight should not be given to these com- 
parative figures. The census definition of the town ant 
the practices with respect to the grant of muniripa 
status to localities cliff r from State to State. In Ma- 
dhya Bharat, for example, practically all localities witl 
a population just exceeding 5,00(1 are towns enjoying ? 
municipal form of Government whereas in Uttar 

Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, many such localities- 
are still treated a* villages. 

37. Distribution of Population by Villages and Vil- 

lage Groups.— 

m Th ; . a »* P°P ul ‘ , ion of a village in Madhya 
Bliarat is 328 persons. In the Plateau it is 292 in the 
Lowland 468, and in the Hills 336. 

Am mg the districts we see that Bhind has the 
largest average population per village (559) and Goona 
the smallest (22o). If we consider Tahsilswe find that 
the average is the highest in the Ambah Tahsil ol 
Morena district (960) and the lowest in the Sailana Tab- 
sil of Ratlam district (117). 

In general it may be said that the villages arc larger 
in the Lowland tract than in the other two Divisions. 

In Madhya Bharat villages with a population of 
under nOO predominate, out of 19,866, 16,431 are in 
tins class, The group with a population of 500-1,000 
contains 2,495 villages, that with 1,000-2,000 has 730 
while that with 2, 000-5, 0(H) inhabitants has only 208 
The results of this distribution are reflected throughout 
the figures in columns 4 to 7 of Subsidiary Table 2.1. 

The State .— The greater part of the rural population, 
some oOO out of 1,000, live in villages of under 500 in- 
habitants. I he next most populous group is that of 
vt ages with 500-2,000, some 4 10 ]>cr 1 ,000, living in them; 
village's in the 2,000-5,000 group contain 92 per 1,000, 
while those in the group 5,000 and over have only 2 ix-r- 
sons per mille. 

Natural Divisions .— In the Lowland 329 and in the 
Hills 490 per 1,000 persons of the rural population live 
in villages of under 500, while in the Plateau as many 
as 563 per milk live in villages of this class. The propor- 
110,1 of those living in the class 500-2,000 is 512 ixt 
1,000 in the Lowland, 430 in the Hills and only 362 in 
the Plateau. 


Districts .— Among districts, Goona has the largest 
proportion (705) living in villages under 500, then come 
bh.lsa (686), Rajgarli (634) and Jhabua (622). In 
Mind, the proportion living in this class of villages is 
the lowest (271). In three districts, namely bhind, 
Morena and Nimar, more than half the population lives 


in villages with 500-2,000 inhabitants. The propor- 
tion of population living in the next group of villages 
(2.000-5,000) is 178 per 1,000 in Bhind, 160 in Morena 
and 152 in Indore. 

There are only two localities with a population 
of 5.000 and over which have been treated as rural. One 
is the village Rajoda in Ambah Tahsil of the Morena 
district and the other is the Gandhi Sagar Colony in 
Mandsaur district. The former is hundred per cent 
rural, while the latter was a temporary encampment of 
labourers at the time of the census. 

38. The Density of Rural Population.— 

The density of rural population (i. c. the number of 
rural inhabitants per square mile of the land area) is 
shown by Natural Divisions and districts and for the 
country as a whole in column 5 of Subsidiary Table 2.2. 
The figures do not require extended comment. The 
rural density of the State as a whole is 140 persons to a 
square mile compared to the overall density of 171 — 
a difference of 31 persons per square mile. As is to be 
expected, the difference is most marked in the areas which 
contain a larg* proportion of urban population. These 
areas are the Indore, Gird. Ujjain and Ratlam districts. 
High rural densities are found in parts of the Bhind 
district, the Jobat Tahsil of the Jhabua district and 
the Banvani and Sendhwa Tahsils of the Nimar dis- 
trict. The most sparsely populated area is the Bijey- 
pur Tahsil of the Morena district where there arc only 
52 persons to a square mile. Among the districts Goona 
has the lowest rural density. 

The rural density figures, like those of general den- 
sity discussed in the previous chapter, are also vague 
averages indicating nothing. A better impression of 
the pressure of population on the land is given by the 
table below which gives, per 100 persons of the general 
and rural population, only the amount of land fit and 
available for cultivation. 

TABLE 10. 

Acreage of Acreage of 
Total cultivable cultivable 
State and District. cultivable area perl (10 area per 100 

area (in acres), persons of persons of 
general rural 




population 

population 

MADHYA BHARAT. 

18,639,495 

234 

286 

Louiani Division . . 

2.741 ,087 

162 

198 

1. Bhind 

789,844 

L50 

157 

2. Gird 

699,704 

132 

248 

3. Morena 

1,251,539 

198 

210 

Plateau Division .. 

12,052.030 

261 

332 

4. Shivpuri 

1,604,612 

337 

353 

5. Goona 

1,708,663 

357 

405 

6. Bhilsa 

889,544 

304 

336 

7. Rajgarli 

1,292,103 

302 

334 

8. Shajapur 

1,152,466 

266 

289 

9. Ujjain 

1,287,312 

237 

350 

10. Indore 

714,229 

120 

303 

11. Dcwas 

1,025,315 

297 

329 

12. Mandsaur 

1,491,254 

234 

289 

13. Ratlam 

886,532 

231 

326 

Hills Division 

3.846.378 

234 

256 

14. Dhar 

1,337,253 

265 

289 

15. Jhabua 

872,773 

228 

233 

16. Nimar 

1,636,352 

216 

246 
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39. General Distribution and Distribution amon* 
Villages — 

There arc 2,923 inhabited towns and villages in 
this State; Villages of under 500 population (2,634) 
predominate. 

Of the total population of 836,474, 700,411 or about 
84 in every hundred inhabit villages, while 428 262 or 
61 persons in every hundred live in villages of under 
500 population. The average |>opultion of a village is 
240. As regaais districts the position i> briefly this; 
in Sehore 75 out of every 100 live in villages— 60 
in villages of under 500 and 32 in villgcs with a popu- 
lation of 500-2,000. In Raisen as many as 98 per 


cent live in villages— 63 out of every 100 living in 
villages of under 500 and 30 in villages of 500-2,000. 

The average population of a village in Sehore is 258 
persons while in Raisen it is 221. 

There is only one village with a population of 5,000 
and over and this lies in the Raisen district. The 
density of the rural population in the State as a whole 
is 102 to a squre mile, in the Sehore district it is 107 
and in Raisen 96. 

As regards Tahsils Udaipur in the Raisen district has 
the highest rural density (156 per square mile) while 
Nasrullah Gunj in the Sehore district has the lowest (64). 


SECTION III— GROWTH 


40. Introductory. 

The conditions governing the growth of the popula- 
tion in general have been described in some detail in the 
first Chapter. These very conditions also govern the 
growth of the rural part of the population but in this 
instance rural-urban migration is a feature of special im- 
portance. This implies, that the rural population while 
maintaining its natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths, is at the same time losing ground to the urban 
by emigration. Unfortunately we have no record of 
rural-urban migration nor have we, as already stated, 
birth and death statistics. In these circumstances all 
that can be done is to go briefly through the results as 
shown by census figures. 

41. Growth of Rural Population in the State. 

Between 1901 and 1951 the rural population of Ma- 
dhya Bharat has increased from 4,336,105 to 6,512,923 
or by 50.2 per cent. Over the same period, the general 
population has increased from 4,988,785 to 7,954,154 
or 59 - 4 Per cent and the urban population from 
652,680 to 1,441,231 or by 220 per cent. The rural po- 
pulation is now 819 per 1,000 persons. If wc exclude 
from calculation the figures for the Gird, Ujjain and 
Indore districts in which over 50 per cent of the total 
urban population is concentrated, wc find that the average 
for the rest of the territory is still 895 per 1,000. 

The table below shows the growth of the general, 
rural and urban populations in five ways; ( 1 ) Population 
general, rural and urban at each census since 1901,(2) 
the absolute increases from census to census; ( 3 ) the 
percentage increases at each census, (4) the general 
rural and urban population as a multiple of the general’ 
rural and urban respectively of 1901 census, and ( 5 ) 
percentage, rural and urban of general population. 


(2) Absolute 
increases by, 
decades. 


• • 


• • 


TABLE II. 

Growth of General, Rural and Urban Population 

1901 - 1951 . 

Year. General. Rural. Urban. 

1901 .. -1,988.785 4,336,105 652.680 

il.cS: “j - 611.201 

Rural andj 5,628.152 4.9lo.C69 713,083 

Urban. 1 1931 . . 6,297.861 5,470.813 827 (48 

1 1941.. 7,169,880 6,695.077 1.074 8(3 

0951.. 7,954,154 6,512,923 1, 441.231 
1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941 
195! 

1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 

(4) General, T 1901 

Rural and I jgj j 
Urban popu- j » Q91 
latlon as a 4 , 1 

multiple of | 1931 
similar fi- 1941 
gurc of 1901 [] 95 j 

(5) Percen- 
tage Rural 
and Urban 
of General 

population, 

1901-1951 


(3) percen- 
tage increase 
at each , 
census. 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

[1951 


514,659 

556,138 

-41.479 

124,708 

22,826 

101,882 

. 669,709 

555,744 

113,965 

872,019 

624,264 

247,755 

784.274 

417,846 

366,428 

10.3 

10.5 

• • 

-6.4 

2.3 

0.5 

16.6 

11.9 

13.8 

11.3 

11.4 

16.0 

30.0 

10.9 

6.9 

34.1 

• % 

1.10 

• • 

1.12 

-0.94 

1.13 

1.26 

1.13 

1.26 

1.09 

1.27 

1.44 

1.59 

1.40 

1.50 

1.75 

2.36 

100 

88.8 

• • 

11.2 

100 

87.2 

12.8 

100 

100 

86.9 

85.0 

13.1 

15.0 

100 

81.9 

18.1 


“• su,e *■*■* CwfeffRiJsiy ■ 
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by 2,326,002 or by 41 per cent. Of this total increase 
1.597,854 or 68 7 per cent went to the rural population 
which in 1921 formed about 87 per cent of the total 
population, and 728,148, or 31.3 per cent to the urban 
areas which in that year formed only about 13 per cent 
of the total population. Examining the figures for in- 
dividual decades we find that the urban population was 
13.1 per cent of the total in 1931. 15 per cent in 1941 
and 18.1 per cent in 1951, and yet it annexed 17 per 
cent of the total increase of the decade in 1931. 28 per 
cent in 1941 and 47 per cent in 1951. The result of this 
distribution has lo<n that between 1921 and 1951, the 
rural population has increased by 32 per cent as 
compared with 102.1 per cent by vhich the urban 
population has increased over the same period. 

These comparisons indicate that the greater part of 
the urban increase is due to external growth, i. c., to 
gains by immigration from rural areas and that the 
downward trend in the rural growth is largely the result 
of continuing emigration from rural to urban areas. 
It is also noteworthy that despite this unfavourable dis- 
tribution, the rural growth rate remained closely related 
to the rate of increase of the general population up to 
the year 1941 and that it is only during the decade 
just passed that a real breach in the continuity of that 
relationship has occurred. During this period we see 
that first, the rural growth rate has for the first time 
fallen 4 per cent below the rate of growth of the general 
population, and secondly, the size of the rural popula- 
tion has shrunken from 850 per 1,000 of the population 
in 1941 to 819 in 1951. These changes are certain indi- 
cations of the fact that the drain on the actual growth 


of rural areas has been heavier during 1941-1951 than in 
any previous decade. The health conditions during 
the decade have been satisfactory and it is, therefore, 
safe to say that the differential rates of fertility and mor- 
tality between rural and urban areas have had no marked 
effect on the figures. 

The causes of the “rural exodus” are well-known. 
The rural population is a sort of reservoir from which 
urban industries, as they develop, draw their growing 
labour force. Agriculture also, as it advances in effi- 
ciency. tends to expel workers from occupations connect- 
ed with agriculture and these expelled workers migrate 
to toms and take up urban avocations. In recent 
years the impact of the economic conditions, which 
have made it impossible for under-employed persons 
to stay in the villages, and, to some extent, the over- 
crowding and confusion causd by the continuous and 
huge increase of population during the past three de- 
cades appear to have accelerated the pace of rural-urban 
migration. 

42. Growth of the Rural Population in the Natural 
Divisions and Districts. 

A general idea of the growth of rural population 
in the Natural Divisions and their component districts 
is provided by two sets of data presented in the tables 
below. Table No. 12 gives the rate of the growth of 
the general, rural and urban population over the period 
1921-1951 and at each census since 1921 andTable 13 
gives the proportion per 1,000 of the rural and urban 
population at each successive census since 1921. 

i 12. 


Locality. 


Percentge increases in General, Rural and Urban Population, 1921 1951 

GENERAL POPULATION RURAL POPUALTOIN URBAN POPULATION 


1941 1931 
to to 
1951 1941 


1921 

to 

1931 

1921 

to 

1951 

' W 

to 

1951 

1931 

to 

1941 

1921 

to 

1931 

1921 ' 
to 
1951 

1941 

to 

1951 

1931 

to 

1941 

1921 

to 

1931 

1921 

to 

1951 


State . . 

Louland Division 

Bhind 

Gird 

Morena 

Plateau Division 
Shivpuri 
Goona 
Bhilsa 
Rajgarh 
Shajapur 
Ujjain 
Indore 
Dcwas 
Mandsaur 
Ratlam 

Hills Division 

Dhar 

Jhabua 

Nima* 


10.9 

13.8 

11.9 

11.4 

16.0 

10.0 

6.9 

14.8 

9.3 

17.9 

20.8 

11.4 

10.3 

13.4 

9.8 

11.2 

13.1 

11.5 

3.7 

11.0 

6.8 

1.1 

12.1 

11.4 

-0.7 

10.2 

-2.9 

6.4 

9.7 

12.7 

6.1 

12.6 

10.6 

19.6 

14.5 

17.6 

32.3 

19.4 

12.3 

5.9 

6.3 

14.4 

16.9 

17.6 

13.3 

13.9 

15.4 

18.5 

9.8 

13.8 

15.1 

6.4 

9.5 

9.9 

11.5 

17.4 

16.9 

11.4 

15.0 

18.2 


41.3 

6.9 

11.4 

42.2 

7.7 

12.2 

34.1 

6.3 

14.4 

58.7 

6.8 

8.6 

37.3 

9.4 

12.1 

40.2 

5.6 

10.4 

23.0 

2.4 

10.7 

26.2 

-1.9 

10.6 

6.2 

-3.2 

8.3 

31.5 

6.6 

9.4 

32.1 

4.5 

11.3 

61.1 

9.2 

9.0 

77.4 

13.6 

6.5 

28.7 

4.6 

4.5 

55.7 

14.4 

16.4 

55.8 

8.1 

14.7 

43.8 

9.2 

13.3 

28.0 

6.4 

9.2 

53.0 

11.2 

17.5 

51.5 

10.0 

14.1 


11.3 

32.5 

34.1 

9.7 

32.6 

31.7 

9.2 

32.8 

20.4 

11.2 

28.8 

33.9 

9.4 

34.3 

25.8 

10.2 

28.6 

37.7 

6.8 

21.1 

41.3 

10.1 

19.4 

30.0 

-4.3 

0.3 

315 

13.3 

32.2 

3.8 

10.9 

29.0 

28.3 

16.4 

38.6 

49.5 

1.1 

22.3 

48.3 

14.6 

25.2 

19.4 

15.7 

54.1 

28.8 

17.3 

45.4 

30.9 

15.7 

43.1 

17.4 

9.8 

27.6 

6.0 

17.3 

53.1 

26.5 

20.0 

50.1 

22.7 


30.0 

16.0 

102.1 

42.1 

12.4 

110.5 

25.2 

10.3 

66.3 

44.2 

11.8 

115.8 

42.4 

18.3 

111.8 

28.2 

18.8 

109.8 

19.6 

8.7 

83.7 

29.7 

30.4 

119.8 

40.4 

31.0 

141.8 

12.7 

7.0 

25.2 

34.1 

6.1 

82.5 

33.7 

18.2 

144.0 

33.2 

27.4 

151.7 

30.3 

11.4 

73.3 

23.6 

2.3 

62.9 

17.3 

22.3 

88.3 

19.7 

7.6 

51.2 

13.3 

10.7 

32.9 

18.8 

-2.2 

47.1 

23.5 

6.8 

618 
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Pronnrtlnn of rho r!,!!'u *?' u v „ . Among ,he NaturaI Divisions we see that the Plateau 

Der P l flOO nf f the r^n P d U , rban P °P ulation shows the least percentage increase in rural population 

per 1,000 of the General Populate, 1921-1951 since 1921, the proportion rural declining from 857 per 

Natu a! Division and Rural population per 1 .000 of tte total m ‘ be ' n 1921 to 786 in 1951. Over the same period the 
Uistmt. population. Urban population in bracket. Hills Division shows the largest percentage increase and 

■ N the least decline in the proportion of rural population 

1951 1941 1031 1 QOT which was 917 nor millo in toot mn 


Madhya Bharat r 

Lowland Division 

1. Bhind 

2. Gird 

3. Morena 
Plateau Division 
■I- Shivpuri 

5. Goon a 

6. Bhilsa 

7 - Rajgarh 

8- Shajapur 

9- Ujjain 

10. Indore 

11. Dewas 

12. Mandsaur 

13. Ratlam 
Hills Division 

14. Dliar 
15- Jhabua 
16. Nimar 

*13. Growth. 


819 

(181) 

816 

m 

954 
(46) 
532 
(468) 
939 
(61) 
7 86 
(214) 
954 
(46) 
882 
(118) 

901 

(96) 

902 
(98) 
920 
(80) 
676 

(324) 

396 

(604) 

903 

(97) 
809 

(191) 

707 

(293) 

912 

( 88 ) 

915 

(85) 

980 

( 20 ) 

877 

(123) 


1941 

1931 

1921 

850 

869 

873 

(150) 

(131) 

(127) 

845 

873 

876 

(155) 

(127) 

(124) 

960 

963 

963 

(40) 

(37) 

(37) 

588 

655 

656 

(412) 

(345) 

(344) 

947 

958 

961 

(53) 

(42) 

(39) 

827 

848 

857 

m 

(152) 

(143) 

966 

969 

969 

(34) 

(31) 

(31) 

908 

921 

932 

(92) 

(79) 

(68) 

928 

943 

958 

(72) 

(57) 

(42) 

902 

904 

S99 

(98) 

(96) 

(101) 

934 

944 

942 

(66) 

(56) 

(58) 

741 

778 

787 

(259) 

(222) 

(213) 

461 

517 

574 

(539) 

(483) 

(426) 

914 

930 

928 

(86) 

(70) 

(72) 

827 

835 

817 

(173) 

(165) 

(183) 

746 

750 

759 

(254) 

(250) 

(241) 

918 

922 

917 

[82) 

(78) 

(83) 

915 

918 

918 

(85) 

(82) 

(82) 

982 

982 

979 

(18) 

(18) 

(21) 

888 

896 

885 

(112) 

(104) 

(115) 


mine in ivn djju is> now 912. In 

the Lowland Division a moderate increase of 32.6 
per cent since 1921 has reduced the proportion rural 
from 876 per mille in 1921 to 816 in 1951. 

In the decade 1941-51 all the three Divisions have 
recorded lower rates of increase than in 1931-41 , but the 
decline is again greater in the Plateau, the proportion 
rural falling from 827 per mille to 786 or bv 41 as com- 
pared with 29 in the Lowland and 6 in the Hills. 

This comparison indicates that the pace of urba- 
nization factor in iYxtx xi_ • .t .1 


It is unnecessary* to examine in detail the district 
ngures. bor in most cases the general population is 

almost Svnnnvmmic «»•«% a., .t * ... 


S 

are— 


(42) "I we growth of the former given in Chapter I a 
S99 well enough to that of the latter. The salient points «. c- 

showsthp’br? 6 * 3 °‘ year period since 1921 Mandsaur 
and RK?I ‘ pc !J !en,a * c incr<,a « in rural population 

“.*• The tots whicRow in- 


^v^umuun. 

(2) In 1941-51, Mandsaur shows the lamest row 

SoTaldS S popu,a,ion and tlfen come 
? nd J habua - Bhilsa and Goona have reeistcrc d 
actual decreases. Nimar, Morena. Ujjain and Ratlam 
show increases above the State average of 6 9percen? 
the remaining other districts recording increases ^ranrrinJ 

to that S „', 9 i ,!■» to the 
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urmer nas increased bv I 
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SECTION IV— MOVEMENT 


The census has recorded the birth-place of all persons 
enumerated in Madhya Bharat but the unit of birth- 
place recorded was not the locality of birth but the dis- 
trict of birth. Consequently, we have no information 
at all about migration into and away from the rural 
parts of the various districts. For this reason and for 
want of birth and death statistics, I am not in a posi- 
tion to deal with the subject of this section. 

Attention is invited to inter-district migration 
figures discussed in Section IV of Chapter I. These 


indicate that the districts, which have lost most to other 
districts through the emigration of males, have generally 
registered small increases in general population andmuh 
smaller increases in rural population. Shivpuri, Ccci a 
and Shajapur are outstanding examples. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that these districts have lost heavily 
to other States also and that most of the migrants were 
from rural areas. 

More than this it would be inadvisable to deduce 
from the figures to hand. 


SECTION V-NATURAL INCREASE. BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

In the absence of vital statistics and information position to discuss this topic, 
about emigration from rural areas, I am not in a 


SECTION VI— LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 

The figures dealt with in this Section are those con- labour. In the Plateau the holdings are ' large and one 
tained in Subsidiary Table 2.4 printed in Part I-B of of the mam crops is cotton an ^° i 3"’ t J js ' c e „f on . 
this Report. In this table the rural population of the the h.ghes proportion of farm-labourer ; m th s rcg. 
State and of each of itsNatural Divisions anddistrids In the Hills Division the PJ ct ’ ,Ic . ' , v i,j c h 

has been divided into the same eight Livelihood Classes on account of the inclusion of Jhabua ^ 

into which the general population has been divided in is a hundred per “jj . tn J al • dj : jJJ Liculturc 
Subsidiary Table 1.8. These categories have been 


defined in Section VI of Chapter I. . » «ricultural 'labour in 

The rural population of the State is 6 512 923 of [j^ ° d -; trict C sis P higher even than that in the Plateau, 
which about 86 per cent is totally dependent for it* ', habuapettv owncrs 0 f land abound, the soil is poor, 
livelihood on agriculture and only 14 per cent on non- 0 *j aR ' r i cu iture is very low and cultivation is 

agricultural pursuits. The latter, it should be home in on almost entjrc]y by f ami | y members, 

mind, is not an isolated segment of the rural population individual districts Ihabua has the highest 

but is closely associated with the agricultural rural Am0 . n f> "1 n ..- nPT mltivators and Bhil*a the smallest 
population in the midst of which it lives and moves. P r °P° r ‘ lon biehrst nrororticn of tenants and 

It is largely composed of petty cultivators and of the x ft ; hlle , Goo, ! a ,,g Bhn« h«lhc highest prepr- 

brothers, sons, wives and daughters of the agriculturists Mandsaur the .m • ^ ] babua the smallest, 

who derive the greater part of their income from pursuits tion J [« forl ji 0 the holdings large and labour 

other than agriculture. In Madhya Bharat th,* ‘ £ f 5?tospeious. The 

section of the rural population is almost every "here P'®"*' {u, “ . becn exp i a ined in Section HI 

(except perhaps in the vicinity of large cities) in a sort reason ; for th h * ^ dis(ricts do not call 

of suspense account with agriculture. There is cons- of Chapter l. * b 

tant movement to and fro between this and the agn- for special com • , ics wh i c h support 

cultural section of the population. A person who is a Turning t° nomap cultura t P wc fi n d that 

blacksmith, carpenter or dhobi today may become a 14 per cent of the total rural pop j class V 

farmer tomorrow and vice versa. This broad picture about 6 per cent are . . s |j«jitly less than 

should be borne in mind in considering the figures set (Production other han culti nea rly a 

out in the Subsidiary Table referred to above. 2* per cent on Livelihood CUm (Trans pori) 

To take the agricultural population first. The pro- garter P« Iivelihood Class VIII (Other Ser- 

portions of agricultural population dependent on the . miscellaneous sources). . . 

first three Livelihood Classes, .. e. owner cultivators. ™ thc rtion of non-agncultur 1 

tenants and agricultural labourers varies from one It wif I be seen th p P° categones is 

Natural Division to another and even from one Dis- rural P?P^o"^ndent «th« ■ ^ js larg ely 
trict to another. One group preponderates in one place higher in i the P J t of f orcs t and pastunrg 
another elsewhere. The vanning fertility of the soil, due to the faste ^communications in this reg*"- 
the size of the holdings, the social and cultural conditions industries, comm arc nof cas y to ex 

of the people, and the widely divergent types of land The vanations m the distn^hgu ^ ^ v _ cul , iva t,cn 
tenure which existed in the various parts of the State plain. In genera l it in y ra] and forest In dust "" 
at the time of the census all tend to make the agricultural of special P r °£ . P fair i y i ar ge number of pepr 
picture a most varied one. In the Lowland the pro- provide ^P 0 ^ r t h? E Fishery is not an im; 
Jortion dependent on Class I exceeds the State average, in niral was** and stone-quanying is 

Sc holdings are small and only food-grams are grown PorUn „ toGM Shivpuri and Mandsaur distnet 
and consequently there is little room for agricultural fined to the Oirfl, am 




The proportions in categories VI, VII and VIII are 
higher in districts (such as Shivpuri, Indore, Dewas 
and Jhabua) which have only one or two towns. Bhind, 
Morena and Nimar arc predominantly agricultural and 
much of their commerce is confined to headquarter 
towns. The predominance of transport in Bhilsa is 
not understood. 


The outstanding feature of the figures is tk efior- 
irous preponderance of agriculture ard the 
uormous preponderance within agriculture of the 
owner cultivator class. Landless labourers are more 
numerous in the Plateau districts. This class is almost 
non-existent in the Bhind, Nimar and Jhabtia 
districts. 


BHOPAL 


44. Livelihood Pattern.— 

The figures regarding the Livelihood Pattern of the 
rural population will be found in Subsidiary 
Table 2.4. 

The rural population of the State is 700,411, of which 
about 77.4% is totally dependent for its livelihood on 
agriculture and 22.6% on non-gricultural pursuits. 
The proportion dependent on agriculture is larger in 
the Sehore district (78%) than in Raisen (76 per cent). 


Owner cultivators and tenants are more numerous in 
Sehore and landless labourers and rent receivers in 
Raisen. 

Turning to non-agricultural activities which support 
about 23 per cent population of the State we find that 
9 per cent depend on Livlihood Class V, 3.5 per cent on 
Livelihood Class VI, 0.7 per cent on Livelihood Class 
VII and 9.5 per cent on Livelihood Class VIII. The 
district figures indicate very little. 


SECTION VII— CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In Madhya Bharat the trend towards urbanisation 
is conspicuous only since 1921. From that date onwards 
the proportion of population rural has gone on declining 
and the decline has been greater in 1941-1951 than in any 
previous decade. During the thirty years since 1921 
the rural population in the Hills Division has lost least 
ground. 


There are too many people in agriculture and the 
soil in most ar<as is not producing in proportion to the 
additional numbers cultivating it. This is reflected in 
the increasing emigration of males from predominantly 
agricultural districts. These districts shew the greatest 
fall in the growth of rural population since 1941. 


BHOPAL 

45. Concluding Remarks — ^ ... 

a .u D l , , . . orUy 1S dependent on agriculture, whereas corress 

Raifen S^of S h f P f h , ? tha .‘ “ P° ndin S for th « Sehore district are 75 per cent and 

Kaisen 98 / 9 of the population of the district is rural and 78 per cent respectively. 
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Urban Population 


SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


This Chapter deals mainly with the figures contained 
in Table A-I, A-IIT, A-IV and A-V printed in Part II-A 
of this Report. The figures for rural and urban popula- 
tion are separated in columns 9, 10. 12, 13, 15 and 16 
of Table A-I, In Table A-ITI the population is divided 
according to the size of the town or village in which it 
resides. In Table A-IV towns are classified according 
to the size of their population and the figures for the 
census of 1951 are compared with those for previous 
censuses. In Table A-V the population of the towns 
is distributed according to the Livelihood Classes and 
the towns arranged territorially. 

Seven Subsidiary Tables, prepared from the Main 
Tables mentioned above, appear in Part I-Bof the Re- 
port and set forth 

3.1— Distribution of populaton between towns; 

3-2— V ariation and density of urban population; 

3.3— Mean decennial growth rate during three de- 

cades; 

3.4 — Towns classified by population; 


3.5 — Cities— Chief figures 

3-6 — Number per 1,000 of the genera] population 
and of each Livelihood Class firing in 
towns, and 


3.7— Livelihood pattern of urban population. 

The definitions of the terms "urban population”, 
"town” and "city" have been given in Chapter II. Here 
it must be pointed out that in the tables, which deal 
with the distribution and grcwth of urban population 
all localities appearing as tcwrs in 1E51 hare been 
treated as towns throughout the £0-}ear period sir.ee 
1901. That is to say the populations of these 
places, whatever their size and status at former censuses 
have been treated as urban at each census. 


It must also be pointed out once again that through- 
out the discussion in this Chapter the figures for the de- 
cades 1901-11 and 1911-21 have been ignered; for, as 
has already been mentioned (Chapter 11-Secticn III) 
they are abnormal and not safely comparable with the' 
figures of subsequent censuses. 


SECT.ON II— GENERAL AMONG TOWNS CLASS, TIED 

46. General Distribution of Urban Population.- 47. Distribution of Urban Population among Towns 

181 oer t r ™ tf 1 ! 1 !”, ° f the State is 1.441.231 or classified by Size of Urban Population- 
per 1,000 of the total population Amone theNa- T u * , % ^ui dU un.- 

tural Divisions Plateau stands first with 214 persons per i The t<n ™, S ° ^ Ia< % a Bharat (including citieslhave 

ss XSta og ' ,htr in Sutsidii >' 3 “ ’ & 

Lowland with 184, and Hills last with 88. In 1921 the g tfius.— 

DrnnnrftAn .. \ % f 4 \ t . . 

( ) Grou P J;- To wns (including cities) with a 

DGniifattnn /vf nnA j ' xu a 


__ . . . ■ 'jr 4 miu 00. in lyti me 

ffi on , 0r ' h ?„ Sta ' e - « a whole, was 127 permille, 
for the Lowland 124, Plateau 143 and the Hills 83. 


J 1 the t ota l urban population 682,253 or 47 per cent 
residesinthe three cities of Gwalior, Ujjain andlndore 

7 ?V 978 ° r 53 ** T “ nt is distributed 
among he remaining 64 towns. Of these towns 42 with 

?° fS4 ?W 38 ^ cent of the total urban 

68 954 S Lr ^ Pla l ea T ’ 7 With a Population of 
' , A ® P e J C€nt ) ln the Lowland, and 15 with a 
population of 144,144 (10 per cent) in the Hills. 

Among, individual districts the urban element k 
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population of 20,000 and over; 
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-1 per cent of the total urban population. In 1941. 
the first category contained G4 per cent of the total 
urban population, the second 12 per cent and the third 
24 per cent. 

48. Changing Rural, Urban Distribution- 

Table 13 given in the preceding Chapter shows how 
the rural urban distribution of the population in the 
State and each Natural Division and district has changed 
during the last thirty years. The data presented in 
this table testify to a decline in the relative proportion 
of the population dependent on agriculture and to an 
increasing diversity in the State’s occupational structure. 
It is also clear that the pace of the change is faster in the 
Southern districts of the Plateau than elsewhere and 
that in Rajgarh and Jhabua districts the urban my- 
thology has not yet affected the rural reality at all. 


49. Density.— 

The density figures of urban population, given in 
column 5 of SubsidiaryTable 3.2, do not give a clear idea 
of over-crowding or congestion. The urban density of 
Gird district, for example, includes the densities not 
only of the Gwalior city and Dabra town but also of the 
population-clotted areas in the heart of the city and the 
thinly populated spaces within and around it. The 
composite density figure is 7,512 but it does not apply 
to any considerable part of either town. 

On the whole, it appears that urban densities are 
greater in the municipalities of the Southern districts 
of the Plateau than elsewhere. 

It must be pointed out here that the area figures 
of the towns, on the basis of which densities have 
been calculated, are in many cases, unreliable. 


BHOPAL 


50. General Distribution and Distribution among 
Towns Classified by Size cf Urban Popu- 
lation.— 

There arc in all 4 towns of which the city of Bhopal. 
Sehore and Ashta lie in the Sehore district and Begum- 
ganj in Raison. 

Of the total population of 836,474, 136,063 persons 
or 163 per 1,000 reside in these towns. The proportion 
of town dwellers was 95 per 1,000 in 1921. 115 in 1931 
and 131 in 1941. 

The average population per town excluding the city 


of Bhopal is 11,243, if we include the city it is 
34.016 

Of the total urban population, 102,333 or about 75% 
resides in Bhopal citv while, of the remainder, 33,730, 
20.879 (15%) lives in'Sehore, 6,234 (5%) in Ashta and 
6,617 (5%) in Begumganj. 

The urban element is stronger in Sehore district than 
in Raisen. The former having 248 and the latter only 
21 per mille of the general population. 

The district density figures given in Subsidiary Table 
3.2 indicate nothing. The density of Bhopal city is 8,899 
per square mile. 


SECTION III— GROWTH 

51. General.— 

Tin statistics exhibiting the course of the develop- 
ment of urban population in the State, as a whole, and 
in each Natural Division and district, will be found in 
tables 11 and 12 given in Section III of Chapter II. 
Here it is only necessary to summarise the main 
features of urban growth during the thirty year period 
since 1921. 

The history of the growth of urban population in 
Madhya Bharat is the story of the growth of the 67 
places recognised as towns at the 1951 census. The 
aggregate population of these places was 713,083 in 1921 
and is now 1,441,231, representing an increase of 102.1 
per cent in thirty years. In 1921 the number of towns, 
which had a population of 5,000 or over, was 37 and 
these have since added about 106 per cent to their po- 
pulation The remaining 30 localities had each somewhat 
less than 5,000 inhabitants in 1921 and since then their 
aggregate population has increased by 80.5 per cent. 

Out of every 1,000 persons living in the State 127 
were town-dwellers in 1921,131 in 1931, 150 in 1941 and 
181 in 1951. 

52. Variations in Natural Divisions and Districts — 

The rates of change in the urban population since 
1921 vary for the different Natural Divisions and districts. 
The Lowland shows the largest percentage increase 
(HO) in urban papulation since 1921. the proportion 
urban increasing from 124 per mille to 1W. Over the 


OF URBAN POPULATION 

same period the Hills Division shows the smallest 
percentage increase (43.1) and the least rise in the 
proportion of urban population which was83 per mille in 
1921 and is now only 88 . In the Plateau Division an 
increase of 109.8 per cent, which is almost on a par with 
the growth-rate of the Lowland, has raised the pro- 
portion urban from 143 per mille in 1921 to 214 in 1951. 

Among individual districts the proportion of town- 
dwellers has increased most noticeably in Gird, Ujjain, 
Indore, Mandsaur and Ratlam. Rajgarh and Jhabua 
are the only districts where the proportion has actually 
declined since 1921. 

In the decade 1941-51 the urban population of the 
State has increased from 1,074, 803 to 1,441,231 or y 
34.1 percent. During this decade only the flateau 
Division shows a higher rate of increase than in tnc 
previous decade. 

53. Growth In Towns classified by Population.— 

In Subsidiary Table 3.4 printed in Part I-B of this 
Report an attempt is made to indicate the variations 
which have taken place between successive censuses 
since 1921 in the population of groups of tojvns wmen 
fell into certain classes according to size at the time ol 
the census of 1951. 

It will be seen that over the thirty-year period since 
1921 Class I shows an increase of 157 per cent, L 
11-110 per cent, Class III-80 per cent Class 
cent and Class V only 49 per cent. It is also noticeable 
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that the greatest degree of growth has taken place in 
the population of cities,!, e., towns with a population of 
100,000 and over. The total pipulation of these cities 
is now 682,253 which is more than double that of 1921. 

Among the cities, Gwalior has increased by 32.4 per 
cent or about 11 per cent less than in 1941. Induce 
has grown by 52.6 per cent as against 38.5 per cent in 
1941 and Ujjain shows an increase of about 60 per cent 
as against 49 per cent in 1941. The only town in the 
category of 50,000-100,000 is Ratlarn and this shows 
an increase of 41 per cent as against 19 per cent in 1941. 
Towns with a population of 20,000-50,000 are 8 in number 
and they show an increase of 30.2 per cent as against 
23.4 per cent in the previous decade. Small towns 
in categories IV and V show diminished increases. 

The significance of these comparisons lies in the strong 
indication which they give of the trend towards con- 
centration of the' urban population in large cities and 
towns under the influence of commercial and indus- 
trial development. This is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most interesting features of the decade. Another fac- 
tor, which in recent years, has contributed to the 
growth of cities and large towns, is the development of 
regular motor-bus services. These have brought vil- 
lages and towns much closer together and have given 
rise to a new type of contact between the towns and 
the villages. There are today thousands of labourers 
who find it possible to live in urban areas and yet keep 
alive their connection with the village and even’ with its 
soil by paying frequent visits to their homes. 

The towns of the Lowland Division .— The Gwalior citv 
is the most important place in this Division. The cit'v 
owes its importance to the fact that it is part-time Capital 
of the Madhya Bharat State and was uptil five years ago 
the headquarters of the former Gwalior State which 
in fact, had created the town. The history of Gwalior's 
R f \' n Population contains nothing striking like the 
rise of the industrial towns of Ujjain and Indore. There 

3™- bsen .f mc indus,rial “d commercial de- 
velopmen during he past thirty years but the town is 
Still largely a residential centre. 

The figures for the decade 1901-11 and 1911-21 arc 
valueless except perhaps as an indication of the disloca- 

by P^u c in 1911 and the losses inflicted by 
the influenza epidemic in 1918-19. Since 1921 the nonu- 
lation of the city has grown from 113,684 to 24 1 S 77 — 

hA/SShf ^ int , t0 bc no,cd is during the 
° f malc P°P ula ti°n has increased by 

zss 898 ,tmalK 10 1 *• -*■ “ 


towns. During the last decade the population of Dabra 
has increased from 2.678 to 6,381 or 138 per cent. The 
town is growing in importance by virtue of its sugar 
factory. It i< also a distributing centre of some im- 
portance. Bliind and Mnn-na show substantial im raises 
— the former increasing by 25.5 per cent and the latter 
by 44.7 per cent. 

The loans of (he Plateau Division . — The Shivpuii 
district of this Division has only one town, i. c., Shivpuri 
and its population has increased frem 15,490 in 1941 
to 21.887 in 1951 or by 41.3 per cent. 

The number of towns in the Gcona district is six of 
which Goc-na is the largest having 22,221 inhabitants. 
This town lias grown by 44.9 per cent during the last 
decade. Ashoknagar (Pachliar) has recorded the 
largest percentage increase i47.1) — the population 
increasing from 7,571 in 1941 to 11.138 in 1951. The 
town is the headquarters of the Tahsil of that name and 
has apparently grown at the expense of the rural area 
which shows a decline of 2.7 percent during the decade. 
Mungaoli, Chanderi and Raghogarh show moderate in- 
creases and Chachaura a nominal increase of 3 per cent. 
Chanderi was a flourishing place in Akbar's day. It 
was then an important administrative centre and had 
14,000 stone-houses and over 1,200 mosques. The 
town is now in ruins and has only 5.922 inhabitants. 
It is still famous for the manufacture of delicate 
fabrics. 

There arc only two towns in the Bhilsa district, t/:., 
Bhilsa and Basoda and both show diminished inert; 
since 1941. 


Of the five towns in the Rajgarli district, Rajgnrh. 
Narsingarh and Khilclnpur, which were the headquarter 
towns of the former States of those names have lost 
population during the decade. Biaora and’Sarangpur 
which lie on the Agra-Bombay Road show marked 

° rmCr b - v 171 Per cent and the 

latter by 28.8pcrccnt. 

The Shajapur district has three towns, n.-„ Shajapur 
Shujalpur and Agar. Shujalp„ r is the most important 

place in the district; and although the rate of its growth 

j P° r c^nt) is not as remarkable as in the 1931-41 

frrfu C £ 7per CCn ', ) '' 1 tisn sufficic,lt indication of pros- 
pcm\ Shajapur is the headquarter town of the district 
and has grown by 28.6 per cent during the decade as 
compared with 38.5 per cent in 1941. Agar shows a 
greater increase on this occasion than in 194 ], 

The Ujjain district contains five towns of uWk 
c.ty of Ujjain is the most important. 

fiffiuTr y i8Vo ai \r S , ,lR ' S , Cindia ' S dominions 

‘ , > car . 1810 - The town has had its eclipses in the 

mrnms- 

is derived. The town suffered l S 1,5 'importance 
in the decade 1911 and since 1921 rSuhtionT^ 

SSS £“! 0r b - v ab °ut 300 XnT 

129,817 or by 5^ per' con t ' fr(m 81 - 272 to 

in 5S S&rSfT 0 ' 693 " 1931 ' 31 ' 059 

’ m 195 ‘- Thcrc arc now 888 females 
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per 1,000 males as compared with S34 in 1941. The 
density is. 21,709 persons to a square mile as com- 
pared with 13,591 in 1941. 

All the other towns of the district show marked in- 
creases, Tarana recording an increase of 33.9 per cent, 
Bamagar 27 per cent, Khachraud 25.7 per cent and 
Mahidpur 22.9 per cent. 

There are only three towns in the Indore district. Of 
these Indore city is the most important. The canton- 
ment of Mhow has 44,655 inhabitants as against 
34,823 in 1941. Gautampura which for the first time 
appears in the company of towns has only just over 
5,000 inhabitants. 

The city of Indore continues to retain pride of place 
as the largest and the most progressive town. It is also 
a part-time capital of the State. The story of its birth 
and amazing development is told in the 1931 Census Re- 
port of the Central India Agency and it is unnecessary 
to go over the same ground again. It must suffice to 
say here that the city owes much of its development to 
the expansion of trade and textile industry. It is si- 
tuated at the inter-section of the commercial hinter- 
lands of not less than four districts of the State and in 
recent years it has found in the cotton industry a force 
that has contributed considerably to its expansion. 
The city is also an impotant educational centre and is 
perhaps the only town in Madhya Bharat which enjoys 
the benefits of an efficient municipal government. 
Municipalities in other places arc nothing more than 
town departments under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Municipalities. 

In 1901 the population of the city was 99,880 and it 
has since risen to 310,859— an increase of over 300 per 
cent in fifty years. The greatest increase in the popula- 
tion of the city has taken place during the last decade— 
the population rising from 203,695 in 1941 to 310,859 
in 1951. This represents an increase of 52.6 per cent. 

The number of immigrants was 47,127 in 1931, 
102,467 in 1941 and 145,103 in 1951. The density is 
28,158 persons to a square mile. Thercarc 854 females 
per 1,000 males as compared with 766 in 1941. 

The two towns of Dewas district are Kannod and 
Dewas itself. The former is the headquarter of the 
Sub-Division and has 5.610 inhabitants. Dewas town, 
formerly the capital of the two States of that name and 
now the headquarter town of the district, has 27,879 
inhabitants. From 1901 to 1921, the population of the 
town was falling away. The greatest increase took 
place in the decade 1931-41 when the population in- 
creased from 16,810 to 22,949. 

The Mandsaur district contains twelve towns of 
which Mandsaur itself, Neemuch Cantonment and 
Rampura are important. The rest arc over-grown 
villages. During the last decade, the population of 
Mandsaur lias increased from 21,972 to 34,541 (57.2 
per cent), that of Neemuch Cantonment from 11,119 
to 14,682 (32 per cent) and that of Rampura from 9,978 
to 11,721 (17.5 per cent). 

Of the five towns in the Ratlam district only 
Jaora and Ratlam are important. The popu- 
lation of Jaora in the last decade increased from 25,501 
to 29,598 (16.1 per cent) and that of Ratlam from 


44,939 to 63,403 (41.1 per cent). Ratlam is an im- 
portant railway centre and the increase in its popula- 
tion, if less sensational than in Ujjain and Indore, is 
still very pronounced. Too much weight should not be 
attached to the smallness of the increase in 1941; for the 
1931 total includes travellers by rail whereas that of 
1941 does not. 

The touns of the Hills Division.— In this Division 
town-dwellers have increased from 82 per mille in 1941 
to 88 in 1951. 

There are four towns in the Dhar district of this Di- 
vision of which Dhar is the largest. The town was the 
capital of the former Dhar State and is now the head- 
quarter town of the district. It has 23,652 inhabitants. 
Since 1921 the town has added 7,611 persons to its po- 
pulation, the increase being 22.2 per cent in 1931, 
12.3 per cent in 1941,and7.4 per cent in 1951.Kukshi 
and Badnawar show small increases during the decade 
and Manawar has actually lost population. 

Alirajpur is the only town in the Jhabua district and 
it has only 7,739 inhabitants. The town was the head- 
quarter of the former Alirajpur State and its popula- 
tion in 1941 was 6,117. 

There are ten towns in the Nimar district of which 
only two, viz., Khargone and Barwani.are important. 
The former is the headquarter town of the district and 
a central market for the agricultural produce of a large 
area poorly supplied with communications. The po- 
pulation of the town has increased from 14.851 in 1941 
to 20.762 in 1951. Barwani, the capital town of the 
former Barwani State, stands like an oasis in the wilder- 
nessof Hills and Forests. It is so modem that it looks al- 
most like an intruder in an otherwise unspoilt Primitive 
scene. Here one meets Adivasis with false teeth, horn- 
rimmed spectacles, wrist watches and lather purses. 
The population of the town has grown from lADWnn 
1941 to 13,896 in 1951. The rest of the towns, nam cl y» 
Sendhwa, Rajpur, Sanawad, Barwaha, Anjad, Mahesh- 
war, Mandleshwar and Khetia are small market towns, 
each having between 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

54. Proportion of sexes in towns.— 

In Subsidiary Tabic 6.4 will be found fig™* of sex 
distribution in rural and urban areas For the who] 
State, the number of females to every 1 .000 males is 9 • . 
while for urban areas it is 905 only. The latter pr po - 
tion was 860 in 1941 and 843 in 1931 This impro^ 
ment in the urban female ratio is probably large > 
to the fact that in the past females were content to re- 

main in agriculture without money-wage while in Uic 

altered conditions of today they feel fo«d » s 
independent incomes and are consequently migrating 
to towns for employment. 

55. Proportion of each Livelihood Class living in 

Towns.— . , .... 

1.07 per cent of the total population, as mi } 
per cent are town-dwellers. 
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It. Growth of Urban Population.— 

The aggregate population of the four localities treated 
as towns on this occasion was 64,919 in 1921 and is now 
136,063, representing an incrcas: of 109% in 30 years. 
Since 1921 the Bhopal city, which now falls under Class 
I (». t. towns with a population of 100,000 and over) 
has added 127% and Sehore now a town in Class Iff 
(i. e. towns with a population between 20,000 and 

50.000) has increased by 54%. The remaining two 
towns Ashta and Begumganj , which ate now towns in 
Class V (». e. towns with a population between 5,000 and 

10.000) , have during the same period increased by 153% 
and 75% respectively. 

In the decade 1941-1951 the urban population of the 


State has increased from 102,081 to 136,063 or 
33.3%. Among individual towns Ashta has increased 
least (10.5%) and Begumganj most 51 %, Bhopal city has 
grown by 36% and Sehore by 24%. In the Bhopal 
city and Sehore and Begumganj towns the miximum 
increase has taken place during this decade whereas in 
Ashta it occurred in the decade 1921-31. 

Between 1941-51 the female population of Bhopal 
city has increased by 39% as compared with 33% by 
which the male population has increased over the same 
period. 

The sex ratio which had fallen from 866 females per 
1,000 males in 1931 to 859 in 1941 has now jumped up 
to 894. 


SECTION IV— MOVEMENT 

The urban population contains people from many containing large urban units. The following table gives 
different places and some from great distances. This a summary of these figures :— 
is reflected in the immigration figures for districts 

TABLE 14. 

Home-born and internal and external immigrants enumerated In localities containing cities 

and large towns. 


Name of locality. 

I 


STATE 
Gird District 
Ujjain „ 
Indore ,, 
Mandsaur „ 
Ratlam 


Population. 


Homebom 

population. 


Internal 

immigrants. 


2 

3 

4 

7,954,154 

6,969,066 

412,232 

530,299 

411,044 

40,617 

544,260 

429,423 

65,254 

596,622 

407,041 

64.383 

636,915 

544,575 

18,277 

383,894 

327,046 

32,949 


External 

immigrants. 


572,856 

78,638 

49,583 

125,198 

74,063 

23,899 


It will be seen that 54 per cent of the total internal portions rise to 61 per cent and 70 per cent respec- 
immigrants and 61 per cent of the total external immi- tively. 

grants arc found in the five districts mentioned in the . I . ntofurt ^ r details we can not go, for no statistics 
table. If we consider male immigrants only, the pro- lation are available. 
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57. Movement.— 

The total number of male immigrants enumerated 
in the State was 35,361, of these the Sehore district 


which includes the city contains as many as 24 971 
«*%■ tow indicate that immigrants con- 
sUtute not less than 20% of the city’s population 


SECTION V— NATURAL INCREASE— BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
For reasons already stated I am obliged to omit consideration of this topic. 


SECTION VI— LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 

port SHh^dUtribuS^f'ev^ lofoi) persons popIhtfofrSidbTir^L^' 4 ° f agricul,ural 
of urban population among the eight Livelihood Division TVi^ 6 v l^ 35 1S foun d in the Hills 
ci*. Nearly 9 per real of ,Se urk^pipSTS “<X „ ^ is 

longs to the Agricultural Classes and the remainder a suteEntS S he Itl / i,0n, . y of towns still retain 
■»ly 91 per Mat to the Non-ajrWtora, C1 *. 
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cultural labourers (Class III) are also the highest in this 
Division, only tenants (Class II) are more numerous 
in the areas of the Lowland Division. 

As regards the non-agricultural categories Class VIII 
supports 37 per cent, Class V, 29 percent, Class VI. 20 per 
cent and Class \ II, 5 per cent of the urban population 
of the State. The proportion of population depen- 
dent on Livelihood Class VIII is the highest in the Low- 
land Division and the lowest in the Hills. The occupa- 
tions connected with Livelihood Classes V, VI and VII 
support the largest proportion of the population in the 
Plateau Division. The least expected feature of the 
figures is the high place taken by Commerce (Class VI) 
in the Hills Division. This is so, because the area is 
predominantly tribal and the whole trade of the tract 
is in the hands of the people who are mostly town- 
dwellers. 

Variations in the district figures are due to the fact 
that facilities required for trade and most industries arc 
of necessity localised in certain areas. This is clearly 
the case in regard to Class V (Production other than 
Cultivation). In this case all large industries not de- 
pendent upon bulky raw material tend to be localised in 
or near commercial centres. This accounts for the pre- 
ponderance of this Livelihood Class in thcUjjainand 
Indore districts. 

A dearer view of the distribution of urban popula- 
tion among various Livelihood Classes is furnished by 
the two tables below: — 


TABLE 15. 

Distribution per 100 persons of urban popu 
lation dependent on agricultural pursuits 
among Agricultural Livelihood Classes. 


State and Natural Livelihood Class 

Division. * 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Owner 


Labou- 

Rent 


cultivator. Tenant. 

rer 

receiver. 

State 

.. 47.6 

26.7 

19.9 

5.8 

Lowland 

. . 30.3 

53.2 

8.7 

7.8 

Plateau 

. . 50.2 

24.7 

19.1 

6.0 

Hills. 

. . 52.9 

12.5 

30.4 

4.2 


TABLE 16. 

Distribution per 100 persons of urban popu- 
lation dependent on non-agricultural pur- suits 
among Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes. 


. . , %T , Livelihood ( Class 

State and Natural , -a 


Division. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vm. 


Production 

Com- 

Trans- 

Miscel- 


other than 
cultivation. 

merce. 

port. 

laneous 

sources. 

State 

31.9 

22.5 

5.2 

44.4 

Lowland 

28.1 

21.8 

4.8 

45.3 

Plateau 

33.5 

22.3 

5.5 

38.7 

Hills 

29.1 

25.7 

4.2 

41.0 
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58. Livelihood Pattern.— 

Of the total urban population of the State 95.5 
per cent is dependent for its livelihood on Non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. In Raisen district this proportion is 
76% of the total population of the district. 

Livelihood Class VIII supports 50.3% of the urban 
population of the State, Livelihood Class VI 19.8%, 


Livelihood Class V 19.6% and Livelihood Class VII 5.8%. 
In the Raisen district, which has only one small country 
town, Class V supports 31.2% of the population, Class 
VIII 24.0%, Class VI 20.4% and Class VII 0.4%. 

The Bhopal city dominates the figures for the Sehore 
district throughout. Here the proportion of the urban 
population dependent on agriculture is only 3.5%. 


SECTION VII.— CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The following arc the main conclusions which emerge 
from the discussion in the preceding Sections of this 
Chapter— 

( i ) The urban population of the State has in- 

creased by 102.1 percent since 1921. 

( ii) Urbanisation in the State has proceeded in 

two dimensions. Each succeeding census 
since 1921 has shown first a higher propor- 
tion of the total population living in 
urban areas, and secondly a higher propor- 
tion of the total urban population living in 
urban localities of 20,000 and over. In 
1921, 12.7 per cent of the total population 
was urban and of the latter 50.9 per cent 
were living in urban localities of 20,000 and 


over. In 1951 the corresponding percentages 
were 18.1 and 67.4 per cent. 

(«Vt) Urbanisation has not taken place uniformly 
in all parts of the State. The greatest 
growth has taken place in centres most ad- 
vantageously located with respect to such 
factors as communications, labour-force, 
natural resources, markets, transportation, 
industrial development, etc., etc. 

(iv) There is a striking contrast between the Liveli- 
hood pattern of those parts of the State 
where industries arc attracting people and 
those where the entire absence of manufac- 
turing has left the whole rural population to 
support itself as best it can from cultivation 
of land or occupations connected with it. 


59. Concluding Remarks. — and Sehore towns. The latter proportion is still the 

same while the former has increased to 16.3%. 

In 1921, 9.5% of the total population were town The pattern of Livelihood of the Sehore district is 
dwellers and of these 90% were living in the Bhopal more urban than that of Raisen. 



CHAPTER iV 


Agricultural Classes 


SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


60. General.— 

The results dealt with in this Chapter are of consider- 
able importance. In Madhya Bharat, however, the in- 
formation relating to the size of holdings and the chan- 
ges in the cultivated and cultivable area is utterly 
lacking and this deficiency deprives the discussion of 
much of its value. 

Attention must once more be invited to the 1951 
Census Economic Classification Scheme which has been 
reproduced in extenso in the prefatory note affixed 
to tables in Part II-B of this Report. According to this 
scheme the whole population of the State has been 
classified into what may be called "Economic communi- 
ties". These are eight in number and have been designat- 
ed as Livelihood Classes. Four of the Livelihood Classes 
are Agricultural and four Non-agricultural and each of 
them is made up of three elements (sub-classes) vtf., 
self-supporting persons, earning dependants and non- 
earning dependants. In. this Chapter we deal with the 
four Agricultural Livelihood Classes and their compo- 
nent elements. 


livelihood'; next in importance to the principal is liis 
'secondary means of livelihood'. In the case of 'earning 
dependants' the principal means of livelihood is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood of the persons on whom they are 
dependant whereas the source from which they derive 
their own income is their secondary means of livelihood* 

61. Reference to Statistics.— 

The statistics which form the basis of discussion in 
this Chapter are contained in Subsidiary- Tables 4.1 
to 4.9 printed in Part I-B of this Report. These tables 
have been derived from columns 5 to 45 of Table B-I 
and from columns 2 to 25 of Table B-II printed in Part 
II-B of this Report. 

Table B-I shows, for the State as a whole and each 
Natural Division and district — 

(1) the numbers dependant for their livelihood on 
cultivation of land, 

(2) the number of self-supporting persons, earning 
dependants and non-earning dependants in the 
total agricultural population, 


For definitions of Livelihood Classes the reader is re- 
ferred to Section VI of Chapter I. Here it is only neces- 
sary to add a word about the terms 'self-supporting per- 
sons', 'earning dependants', 'non-earning dependants', 
‘principal means of livelihood', and ‘secondary means of 
livelihood'. 


A 'self-supporting person' is one who is in receipt of an 
income and that income is sufficient at least for his own 
maintenance. To be self-supporting, a person need not 
be able to support his family. AH that is necessary is 
that his earning should be sufficient (or more than suffi- 
cient) to enable him to maintain himself according to 
the standard of living to which he is accustomed. It is 
thus dear that the self-supporting figures give no indica- 
tion of the proportion of persons existing above the 
poverty line. Men live in families and have to support 
their dependants and consequently not a few of the self- 
supporting persons are actually in indigent circum- 
stances. 


An 'earning dependant’ is one who secures a regular 
(and not casual) income but that income is not sufficient 
for his own maintenance. Such a dependant consumes 
more than he earns. 


Persons who are neither self-supporting nor earning 
dependants are ‘non-earning dependants'. This cate- 
gory is largely made up of children , women, old people, 
etc. who are consumers only. Women doing household 
work contribute only indirectly to the resources of the 
d ! XaVe ’ tberefore > bcen ^corded as 'non-earning 


The means of livelihood from which a person derives 
e greater part of his income is his 'principal means of 


(3) the numbers dependant on each of the four agri- 
cultural Livelihood Classes as defined in Section 
.VI of Chapter I of this Report, and 

(•1) the numbers in each agricultural Livelihood Class 
who are self-supporting persons, earning depen- 
dants or non-earning dependants. 

Tabic B-II gives the number of self-supporting per- 
sons and earning dependants in each Agricultural and 
Non-agricultural Livelihood Class, who derive their 
secondary means of livelihood from another Livelihood 
Class. 


Subsidiary Table 4.1 gives the proportion of agricul- 
tural population per 1,000 of the general population and 
number in each class and sub-class (self-supporting, 
earning dependants and non-caming dependants) of 
10,000 persons of all Agricultural Classes. 

The table is incomplete because no information as to 
the size of holdings is available. 


Subsidiary Tables 4.2 to 4.5 deal with each of the four 
agricultural Livelihood Classes separately and show the 
distribution of 10,000 persons of each Livelihood Class 
in each of the three sub-classes of self-supporting per- 
sons. earning dependants and non-oarnir.g dependants 
They abo give an analysis of the secondare- means of 
livelihood of 10,000 persons of each Livelihood Class. 

Subsidiary Table 4.6 gives the number of active and 
sem, -active workers in cultivation. I, also furnishes 
as t0 W secondary moans of livelihood of 
self-supporting persons whose principal means of liveli- 
hood is other than cultivation and (iT) secondare- means 
of livelihood of earning dependants. ^ S 


m 


Subsidiary Tables 4.7 to 4.9 furnish information as to 
the progress and trend of cultivation during the past 
thirty years. The tables are incomplete except in res- 
pect of the figures for the year 1951. 

62. Accuracy of the Statistics. — 

At the time of the 1951 Census two important land 
reform measures, viz., the abolition of Zamindari and the 
abolition of Jagirs were under the consideration of the 
Government and there is reason to believe that this cir- 
cumstance has to some extent affected the relative pro- 
portions of Livelihood Classes I, II and IV. In general 
it may be said that the figures slightly over represent 
the number dependant on agriculture and on Livelihood 
Class I (the owner cultivator class) and under-represent 
the landless labour and the rent-receiver Livelihood 
Classes. But on the whole, the resulting picture re- 
presents fairly accurately the conditions as they exist- 
ed on the census date. 

One more important point must here be cleared up. 
The census data on the proportion of cultivating owners, 
tenants and agricultural labourers differ very widely 
from those collected by the “Agricultural Labour Inquiry" 
of the Ministry of Labour. The latter inquiry was 
carried out on a sample basis but this cannot account 
for the whole difference. 


The two sets of 

figures for Madhya 

Bharat are 

given below:— 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Culti- 

Culti- 

Culti- 

Non-cultivat 

vating 

vators of 

vating 

ing owners 

owners 

unowned 

labourers 

of land 

Class I. 

land 

Class III. 

and rent 


Class II. 


receivers 




Class IV. 

Census . . 69.8% 
Agricultural 

14.1% 

14.8% 

L3% 

Labour 
Inquiry.. 41.5% 

24.6% 

16.4% 

Nil. 


In order to find out the real cause of the difference 
between the resultsof the two inquiries I obtained (1) a 
summary of the results of the survey carried out by the 
Labour Inquiry in the village Kaithoda.TehsilGhatigaon, 
•District Gird and (2) a copy of the instructions and 
definitions issued by the Ministry of Labour for the guid- 
ance of the field staff of the survey. From this record 
it is clear that the disparity between the figures is largely 
due to the fact that the census definition of a “cultiva- 


tor of land wholly or mainly owned" differs materially 
from the Agricultural Labour Survey's definition of a 
“Cultivating owner”. According to the census defini- 
tion a person is a cultivating owner who has a per- 
manent and heritable right of occupancy in the land. 
It is not necessary that this right should include the right 
of unrestricted transfer. The Agricultural Labour 
Survey's definition of a “Cultivating Owner”, cn the 
other hand, is not so wide. According to it the term 
“owner” includes "those who hold land din ctly from the 
Government and who have either proprietory rights in 
their land or who are Crown tenants or Grantees or who 
are Mortgagees with possession of proprietory rights”, 
but it does not include the class of owners known in 
Madhya Bharat as occupancy tenents. This class has 
permanent occupancy rights and also the right of inheri- 
tance but has neither a full proprietory right nor an 
unrestricted right of transfer. The owners of this class 
are most numerous in the Zamindari areas of the Slate 
which account for over 50% of the total area, and all 
these have been treated as owners by the Census and as 
tenants by the Agricultural Labour Survey. This be- 
comes quite clear when the results of the Labour Sur- 
vey in respect of the village Kaithoda referred to above 
are compared with the entries in the National Register 
of that village. This comparison discloses that in the 
village in question only five families have been classed 
as “Cultivating Owners” by the Agricultural Labour 
Survey while the National Register records as many as 
43 families as “Cultivators of owmed land”. On the other 
hand the number of families classified as “Cultivating 
tenants” by the Agricultural Labour Survt) is 39 while 
according to the National Register there are only 7 
families in this category. 


The survey figure for the agricultural labcur families 
; 12, while that of the National Register is 13. This 
ifference is due to the fact that one family which was 
ependant on agricultural labour at the time of the cen- 
us was found to be unemployed at the time of Agri- 
ultural Labour Survey. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the Census 
as classified all occupancy* tenants as owners whereas the 
urvey has classified this group as cultivating tenants ana 
hat this difference in classification largely acccunts 
jr the disparity between the Census and the Survey 
gures. Another minor factor responsible for the ditler- 
ncc is the exclusion by the Survey of the agricultural 
ooulation residing in towns. 


SECTION II-AGRICULTURAL POPULATION R A T I O S , S ELF -SUP fr! i^r'a^CL A S^E S 
DEPENDANTS. SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD OF AGRICULTURAL C 

63. Agricultural Population Ratios.— Hills Division (827) and the The 0 ut 

The total agricultural population of the State is The district figures ca o pr(pon( j ir ance o 

5.744,406. Of this population 5.611.370 persons live in standing feature here >s PJjforcna dis 

rural areas and the remaining 133.036 in Towns. The agricultural p p and jn aJ1 , he districts c 

agricultural population ratios given in column 2 of tncts ?.j ‘jj Since the great bulk cf the cgiicu 

Subsidiary Table 4.1 arc for the whole agricultural po- the Hills Divisi n. 6 agricultural ratios are 

pulation wherever resident. _ tural P°P“ g™ a Jtricts whS are prcdcmimntly 

In the State as a whole out of every 1 ,000 persons722 generall> higl for cac h district the per- 

are dependant for their livelihood on Agriculture. The rural. The ta °! c b . , -.p-dation dipinc’ant fer its 

proportion varies from Natural Division to Natural Di- centage P r0 P° rt ‘° , , 0 ^tal ruial jcfulation:- 

yision and district to district. It is the highest in the hvel.hood on agriculture 


TABLE 17. 



Percentage of 


Percentage of 


rural population 


rural population 

District. 

dependant on 

District. 

dependant on 


agriculture. 


agriculture. 

Bhind 

91.6 

Ujjain 

86.6 

Gird 

84.8 

Indore 

77.6 

Morena 

S9.8 

DcAas 

83.0 

Shivpuri 

83 3 

Mandsanr . . 

83.7 

Goona 

84.6 

Ratlam 

Ss.O 

Bhilsa 

83.5 

Dhar 

86.6 

Kajgarh 

S6.0 

Jhabua 

90.2 

Shajapur . . 

81.2 

Nimar 

89.3 


The figures show clearly that agriculture is still a 
way of life in most districts of the State and that in Bhind, 
Morena, Jhabua and Nimar it is almost a life sentence 
from which there is no escape. 

64. Self-supporting Persons, Earning Dependants 
and Non-Earning Dependants. 

General .— The census data on self-supporting persons, 
earning dependants and non-earning dependants require 
a mild note of warning. They are not based on any cal- 
culations of income or expenditure, but have been ob- 
tained from the statements of respondents each one of 
whom has answered the question with reference to the 
standard of living to which he or she was accustomed. 
The figures, therefore, tell us very little about the econo- 
mic conditions of individuals or families in any tract or 
Livelihood Class. Some concept of these conditions might 
be obtained by studying the detailed infermatien pro- 
vided in the National Register of Citizens. The more 
carefully this material is studied the more valuable it 
becomes. Here we only deal with the population as 
distributed among self-supporting persons, earning 
dependants and non-earning dependants in the same 
manner as we deal with the population as distributed 
in relation to other attributes. In other words we are 
only concerned with the question as to how many 
persons, in a given tract or Livelihood Class are producing 
enough or more than they personally consume, how 
many consume more than they produce and hew many 
arc consumers only. 

The following statement shows this distribution se- 
parately for each sex in the agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural populations:— 

TABLE 18. 


State and 
Natural 
Division. 


1 

State . 
U>wland. 
Plateau. 
Hills . 

State . 
Lowland. 
Plateau . 
Hills . 

State . 
Lowland. 
Plateau 
Hills .. 


Agricultural population. Non-agricultural population. 
Persons 


1,241 

1.297 

5.695 

6.402 

5.690 

5,052 


Males Females Persons Males 

per 
10,000 
of male 
opula- 
tion. 

6 

5.174 
5.309 
5.112 
5.290 

467 

572 361 396 

858 1,639 570 480 

774 1,830 767 506 

(c) Non-earning dependants. 
4.293 7.184 6.336 4.359 

4,358 8,780 6,530 4,295 

4.230 7.212 6.383 4 408 

4.375 5.745 5.793 4 204 


f P? r 

per 

per 

per 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

of 

of male 

of female 

of 

popula- 

popula- 

popula- 

popula- 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(a) Self-supporting. 

3,188 

4,915 

1,353 

3,109 

2,982 

4,989 

64N 

3.109 

3.069 

4,912 

1,149 

3,047 

3,651 

4.851 

2,425 

3.435 


(b) Earning dependants 

1,117 

Ai n 

792 

1,463 

555 


Females 

per 

10.000 of 
female 
popula- 
tion. 

7 

767 

557 

716 

1.350 

653 

321 

671 

1.059 

8,580 

9.122 

8.613 

7.591 


The figures show that in all the Natural Divisions 
the proportion of self-supporting persons and earning 
dependants is higher in the agricultural than in the non- 
agricultural population. This difference is due partly 
to the lower standard of needs of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and partly to the fact that there are relatively 
more female workers in agriculture than in non-agricul- 
tural occupations. 

No useful purpose is attained by comparing in detail 
the agricultural and non-agricultural figures because the 
composition and the manner of life of these two sections 
of the population are quite different. The cultivators 
are, more or less, a homogenous class. None are really 
wealthy and those who are prosperous and produce far 
more than is needed to maintain them in comfort are as 
few as those who are utterly insolvent. In the non-agri- 
cultural population, on the other hand, all economic 
conditions are represented, the wealthy trader with an 
enormous income, the lawyer with a large lucrative 
practice, the government official with a fixed and com- 
fortable income, the prosperous shop-keeper with his 
fluctuating income, and at the other end of the scale, the 
weaver working for a bare subsistence, the clerk strug- 
gling in the grip of want, the petty trader with his un- 
certain profits and the unskilled labourer earning when 
on work more than he requires and starving when idle. 
This class includes almost all the high income groups 
and comprises professions and activities in which women 
and children can participate only to a limited extent. 
This accounts for the higher proportion of self-supporting 
males and dependants and for the lower proportion of 
earning dependants in this class. 






The figures for the State, as a whole, show that 
•SJ'iS males “d 377,053 females, or a total of 
1 831 . 223 persons returned themselves as self-supporting 
at the time of the Census of 1951. Males represented 
79.4 per cent and females 2 0.6 per cent of the ?otal self- 
supporting persons in the agricultural population The 

16 *«£ consisted of 
^ eS “d 2.785,810 females, or a total of 
5.744.406 persons. The total self-supporting there- 
bre, accounted for 31.9 per cent of the total agrtcultSl 

rent^Af'th' ^ , . f * su PP°[ l,r 6 m ^s represented 49 1 per 
cent of the total agricultural male population and self- 

supporting females 13 4 per cent of tV total agrSdtS 

"ill 1* s«„ fron, ES 

laoies 4.1 and the statement given abovp • 

a considerable difference among the Natural Divkinn S 
and districts as regards the proportions of self s U iS S 

To.*?, 

and and as many as 2 > 4 2 5in the Hiiu tu the Low * 

n 6 figures for the Plateau ^ % 

females. This comparison mak*. if *l es '- 149 



gaged in agriculture. The greater the proportion of 
self-supporting females the higher the proportion of self- 
supporting persons. This also applies to most districts 
as will be seen from the table below 


TABLE 19. 


Percentage 
of self- 


supporting* 

persons Self-supporting 
Natural Division and in the males and females 
District. total percent of self- 

agricul- supporting persons. 



tural po- 

f 

-A 


pulation. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

State . . 

319 

79.4 

206 

Lowland Division 

29.8 

90.0 

70.0 

Bhind .. 

31.4 

92.0 

8.0 

Gird 

26 5 

91.4 

8.6 

Morena 

30.1 

87.5 

12.5 

Plateau Division 

30 . 7 

81 7 

IS. 3 

Shivpuri 

Goona . . 

28.0 

28.2 

89.5 

88.4 

10.5 

11.6 

Bhilsa .. 

31.1 

90.0 

10.0 

Rajgarh 

25.9 

91.3 

8.7 

Shajapur 

Ujjain .. 

Indore . . 

29.7 

28.0 

3.80 
83.4 ’ 

17.0 

16.6 

28.5 

81.2 

18.8 

Dewas .. 

32.3 

79.2 

20.8 

Mandsaur 

40.7 

68.1 

31.9 

Ratlam 

31.3 

75.5 

24. d 

Hills Division 

36.5 

67.1 

32.9 

Dhar 

38.1 

66.0 

34.0 

Jhabua 

Nimar .. 

29.9 

39.1 

77.3 

63.5 

22.7 

36.5 


These figures speak for themselves. Every thir.g 
points to the fact that conditions are very hard in the 
first seven districts. The agricultural population of these 
districts is hopping on one foot, the males bearing bur- 
dens many and heavy and the females adding enormous- 
ly to the burden of depcndancy. In the Southern 
districts of the Plateau conditions are definitely easier. 


In the Hills Division the employment of women in 
agriculture is common throughout but here the low 
standard of living among the Adivasis raises the propor- 
tion of self-supporting males and females The poor 
Bhil farmer in Jhal.ua district is different from the rich 
cultivator in the Ujjain district. The former with an 
income of Rs. 200 a year is a self-supporting person 
whereas the latter with double the income is only an 
earning dependant. For the Bhil a rough blanket and a 
handful of rice are luxuries, for the Ujjain peasant 
fine clothes, milk and tea arc stark necessities. 

Turning to the Livelihood Classes we find that the 
highest proportion of self-supporting persons » in Claw 
111 (4,108 per 10,000). followed by Class IV (3,435) 
and then comes Class I (3,043) and last of all Class II 
(2 918). Women form 33.8 per cent of the total s' - 
supporting in Class III, 18.2 per cent in Class I and 12 1 
per cent in Class II. The highest proportion of self- 
supporting Persons in Classes I, II and III is found in 
Mandsaur district and the lowest in Rajgarh. 


66. Earning Dependants In Agriculture- 

In the agricultural population, as a whole, the totai 
number of earning dependantsis 641,849 of whom 234,385 
are males and 407,464 females. Males represent 36.5 
per cent and females 63.5 per cent of the total earning 
dependants in the agricultural population. 

The agricultural population of the State is 5,744,406, 
males are 2,958,596 and females 2,785,810. Earning 
dependants account for 1 1.2 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural population. Male earning dependants represent 
7.9 per cent and female earning dependants 14.6 per 
cent of the total agricultural male and female populations 
respectively. Among the Natural Divisions the highest 
proportion of earning dependants is found in the Hills 
Division and the lowest in the Lowland. The propor- 
tion of earning dependant males is greatest in the Plateau 
Division and that of females in the Hills Division. As 
regards the districts, Ratlam has the highest proportion 
of earning dependants (19.1 per cent) and Bhind the 
lowest (4 per cent). Bhind, Morena and Gird are the only 
districts where the number of female earning dependants 
is less than that of the male earning dependants. In 
every district beyond Rajgarh, the number of female 
earning dependants is nearly double that of male earn- 
ing dependants. The table below shows for every Na- 
tural Division and District (i) the percentage of earning 
dependants in total Agricultural population, and («t) 
the number of male and female earning dependants per 
cent of total taming dependants. 


Natural Division 
and district. 


1 

ate . . 

iwland Dvisiion 
rind .. 


irena 

ileau Division 
ivpuri 
iona . . 
lilsa .. 
ijgarh 
ajapur 


lore .. 
liras .. 
rcdsaur 
lam 

Is Division 


TABLE 20. 

Percentage 
of 


Male and female 
earning earning dependant 
dependants per cent of total 

• • . I J.n.r/Iftnle 


agricultural , A 

population. Males. 

2 

3 

112 

365 

62 

570 

40 

541 

79 

651 

7'2 

544 

124 

35-3 

75 

450 

67 

410 

79 

390 

170 

38-0 

150 

341 

147 

32 8 

121 

388 

124 

32 6 

12.8 

30'9 

19.1 

311 

130 

302 

98 

311 

160 

29 5 

13 4 

301 

ghest proportion ofearm 
Ratlam district and the 


Females. 

4 

63 5 
43 0 
459 
34 9 
45 6 
647 
550 
590 
610 
620 
659 
67 2 
61-2 
67 4 
69 1 
689 

698 
689 
705 

699 
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that of female earning dependants is the highest in Jha- 
bua and the lowest in Gird. 

67- Earning Dependants in Livelihood Classes— 

Here again Livelihood Class III stands first (1,233 
per 10,000), Livelihood Class I comes second (1,122), 
Livelihood Class II third (991) and Livelihood Class IV 
last (911). Among districts, Bhind has the lowest pro- 
portion of earning dependants in all the four classes and 
Ratlam has the highest proportion in Classes III and I 
and Rajgarh has the highest proportion in Classes II 
and IV. 

68. Non-Earning Dependants— 

There are 5,695 dependant persons per 10,000 of the 
agricultural population. The proportion is the highest 
in the Lowland Division (6,402) and the lowest in the Hills 
Division (5,052). Among districts, Bhind, Gird. 
Morena, Shivpuri, Goona and Bhilsa have each above 
6.000 dependants per 10,000 of the agricultural popula- 
tion. The average declines as one goes further South. 
Among the Plateau districts Mandsaur shows the lowest 
average (4,650). In the Hills, Jhabua has the highest 
average (5,412) and Nimar the lowest (4,748). 

69. Secondary means of Livelihood of Agricultural 
Classes— 

On a survey of the figures the first point that appears 
is that, of the 1,831,223 self-supporting persons in all the 
four Agricultural Classes, only 271,227 have a secondary 


means of livelihood. This means that only 15 percent, 
of the self-supporting persons are cither augmenting or 
supplementing their income by following some subsi- 
diary occupation. Of the self-supporting persons fol- 
lowing subsidiary occupations only 83,303 or 30'7 per- 
cent are following occupations connected with agricul- 
ture and the remainder 187.924 or 693 per cent derive 
part of their income from non-agricultural pursuits. 
In the former group as many as 40,600 or 49 per cent 
have agricultural labour as their secondary means of 
subsistance, 53 per cent d rive part of their income from 
Livelihood Class V (Production other than Cultivation) 
and 30 percent from Livelihood Class VIII (Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources). • 

As regards the earning dependants it should be re- 
membered that the actual occupation they are following 
has been recorded by the census as their secondary means 
of livelihood, their primary means of livelihood being 
that of the persons on whom they are dependant. There 
are in all the Agricultural Classes 641,849 earnirg de- 
pendants and of these 513.840or80perccnt are deriving 
their income from one or the othef of the four Agricultural 
Livelihood Classes and most of them are found in Class 
III. The remainder 128,009 or 20 per cent have non- 
agricultural occupations as their source of income. The 
great bulk of these (61 percent) are engaged in Class V 
and 26 per cent in Class VIII. 




70. Agricultural Population Ratios— . 

The total agricultural population of th« State is u h * h ’ gh L er P ro P° rtlon of workers 

548,330 of which 542,265 or about 99 per cent lives in a Bn cultur e raises the proportion of self-supportirg 
rural areas. ^ " I*™™ « the Sehore district. The burden of total 

In the State as a whole out of every 1,000 persons < kP c | ,denc y is heavier in the Raisen than in the Sehore 
656 are dependant for their livelihood on agriculture d,stnct - 

jz 1 , Livd r c — - “ p*. 

and Non-Earning Dependants— Portion of self-supporting persons is the highest in Class 

The figures for the State as a whole show that in the !, it, ?er ! 0,000 of the Potion of the Class) 
agricultural population 199,101 persons are self-sup- “ d ** e [ n Class 1 (3.301). thatof earning depen- 
ding; 36,516 are earning dependants and 312,713 arc dantsis the h, 6 hest ' n Class I (734) and the lowest in 
non-eaming dependants. Class III (569) and that of non-earning dependan is 

sex^H 0W,ng H- tatement Sh °" s thc distribution by highest in Class I (5,965) and the lowest in nJ! 
S. i™S PPOrt J ng ^ r ?w nS ' can>in e dependants and HI (5,229). m Class 

non-eaming dependants in the agricultural populations-- 7I 

TABLE 21 72 ‘ Secondar y Means of Livelihood- 

population male po- female po- 0f the f , onl >' 6,050 or 28% are following occupations 

plf Nation. pulatiorT COn " e ' tcd ^culture and the remainde^ .574 
elf-supporting or 72% derive part of thoir in™, r _ Qer I5 - 74: 


Sate and District. 


State 

Sehore 

Raisen 

State 

Sehore 

Raisen 

State 

Sehore 

Raisen 


(a) Self-supporting 

3,631 5044 

•• 3 .763 4,960 

•V 3,457 5,153 

(B) Earning dependants 
666 564 

719 624 

, • • 596 486 

(c) Non-earning dependants 
5,703 4,392 

5,518 4,416 

5,947 4,361 


^■ 700 / a • w V ^ illc J ^‘jainaer 15 74< 

or 72 % derive part of their income from non-agriculturt 
2.130 P^suits. In the former group 3 858 or 61 T 
2,493 cultural labour as their secondary mean* oA.h , *** 
1 ,651 35% derive part of their inconWrom Livelihood n il 
m and 23% from Livelihood Class VIII ^ V 

821 ~2TJ2£2z. q«. 


6,686 tad in Cta ni'" a. 

7.636 .on-agricultural „ OT pa,ta as 
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SECTION III— RELATIVE PROPORTION OF DIFFERENT AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
CORRELATED TO DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN AGRICULTURAL 
HOLDINGS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


Since information relating to the size of holdings is 
not available, it is not possible to discuss the real topic 
of this Section. Only the relative proportions of 
the four agricultural Livelihood Classes can be briefly 
reviewed. 

Subsidiary Table 41 printed in Part I-B of this 
Report shows that 69 8 per cent of the agricultural 
population belongs to Livelihood Class I, 14 8 per cent 
to ClassIII, 14.1 per cent to Class II and 1.3 per cent to 
Class IV. 

As regards the Natural Divisions, the highest propor- 


tion in Class I is found in the Hills Division and the lo- 
west in the Plateau. The highest proportion in Class III 
is found in the Plateau and the lowest in the Lowland. 
The tenant Class is relatively more numerous in the 
Lowland (2,313) than elsewhere; in the Hills this Class 
has only 835 per 10,000 of agricultural population. In 
the Plateau the proportion is 1,306. This is what we 
should expect for the Lowland is a hundred per cent 
Zamindari area. The Plateau includes both Zamindari 
and Ryotwari tracts whereas the Hills is almost wholly a 
Ryotwari tract. 


BHOPAL 

Out of every 10,000 persons in the agricultural popu- Class II (Tenants) is more numerous in Sehore 
lation 5,674 belong to Livelihood Class I, 3,054 to Class district than in Raisen whereas Classes I, III and IV 
III 1,088 to Class II and 184 to Class IV. are more numerous in Raisen. 


SECTION IV— CULTIVATORS OF LAND WHOLLY OR MAINLY OWNED AND 

THEIR DEPENDANTS 

Of the total agricultural population of 5,744,406, Of this number only 154 arc engaged in agricultural work 
4 01 1 371 or 6 983 per 10,000 are dependant for their and as many as 31 1 are following occupations comprised 
subsistancc on’ this class of livelihood. Of the latter, in the non-agricultural categories, Class V providing em- 
1,220,861 or 30 4 per cent are self-supporting, 450,066 or ployment to 166 and Class VIII to 92. 

11-2 per cent are earning dependants and 2,340,444 or 74 Earning dependants— 

58’4 per cent are non-earning dependants. of earn j n g dependants who arc 1,122 per 10,000 

73 Self-supporting persons — of this Livelihood Class, 915 are engaged in agriculture 

Ammg the districts Mandsaur heads the list with 3,986 1-9 < n Livelihood Class V. 

per 10000 of Livelihood ClassI and Rajgarh comes last 75. Non-earning dependants- 10M0ofthe 

with 2 4P The details as to the secondary means of Non-earning dependants arc 5,83o P cr . ,0 ;® 0 ". o ‘ “I; 
liv ilihood of self-supporting persons in this class are given population of this class. Their proportion is ; the 
r^ub-idiarv Table 4-2. This table shows that in all in the Lowland (6,475) and the lowest in the Hdls(5,202). 
465 0-r 10 000 of this class arc supplementing or augmen- In the Plateau the proportion ranges from 4,672 in Man 
ing their income by following a secondary occupation, saur to 6,775 in Bhilsa. 

BHOPAL 

The total number of persons dependant on this Class augmenting their income by following agricultural 
u 311 138 or 5 674 per 10,000 of the agricultural popu- occupations. 

ation’ Of this number 33%' are self-supporting, 7% 77. Earning Dependants- , 0 000 of 

.mini? dependants and 60% non-earning dependants. Of the earning dependants who arc 734 per . 

The proportion of self supporting persons and earning this Livelihood Class 1 . 522 are ^engaged . F { J und 

dependants is higher in tuisei . Non-earning Dependants- . ... 

76. Self-Supporting Persons- Non-earning dependants are 5,965 per 10,000 of the 

— 

SECTION V— CULTIVATORS OF LAND WHOLLY OR MAINLY UNOWNED AND THEIR 
SE0U DEPENDANTS. 

JsjsSSSSbSS SSSKEffiS 

stence on this class i n cm 99 lowest in the I lateau 10OOO of 

5?2e P irSg dependant^ and 494,839 or 609 per HanVshi^ uri Ues last with 2,504. 

St are non-earning dependants.. 
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The details as to the secondary means of livelihood of 
the self-supporting persons in this class are given in 
Subsidiary Table 43. This table shows that, in all, only 
$28 per 10,000 of this class are supplementing or aug- 
menting their income by following secondary occupa- 
tions. Of this number, only 166 per 10,000 are engaged in 
agricultural w(*k and as many as 462 are following occu- 
pations comprised in the non-agricultural categories, Class 
V providing employment to 252 and Class VIII to 144. 
80 Earning Dependants.— 

Of the earning dependants, who are 991 per 10,000 of 


Livelihood Class II, 715 arc engaged in agriculture and 
276 in non-agricultural occupations. Here as many 
as -191 per 1U.000 are found in the agricultural labour 
class and 153 in Livelihood Class V. 

81. Non-Earning Dependants— 

Non-earning dependants are 6,091 per 10,000 of the 
population of this class. Their proportion is the highest 
in the Lowland (6.394) and the lowest in the Hills 
(5,323). In the Plateau, the proportion ranges from 
4.591 in Mandsaur to 6,648 in Slnvpuri. 


BHOPAL 


Of the total agricultural population of 548.330, 
59,659 or 1 1 % are dependant for their subsistence on this 
class of livelihood. Of the latter 22,226 or 37° 0 are self- 
supporting, 3,440 or 6% are earning dependants and 
33,993 or 57% are non-earning dependants. 

82. Self-Supporting Persons— 

Among self-supporting persons, who are 3,726 per 

10,000 of this class, 515 have a secondary means of live- 
lihood. Of this number 224 have some other agricultural 
occupations as their secondary means of livelihood, 


as many as 215 working as agricultural labourers. 

83. Earning Dependants— 

Of the earning dependants, who are 577 per 10,000 of 
this Class, 339 are engage din agriculture and tin remain- 
ing 238 follow non-agricultural c ccupaticiis. Of the for- 
mer 271 arc in Class III and of the latter 127 in Class V. 

84. Non Earning Dependants— 

Non-earning dependants arc 5,697 per 10, (C0 of the 
population of this class. The proportion is higher in 
Raison than in Sehorc. 


SECTION VI— CULTIVATING LABOURERS AND THEIR DEPENDANTS 


The total strength of this class is 848, 618 or 1 ,477 per 

10,000 of agricultural population. Self-support ng per- 
sons represent 4,108 per 10,000 of the population of this 
class, earning dependants 1,233 and non-earning 
dependants 4,659. 

85. Self-supporting Persons— 

The highest proportion of self-supporting persons is 
found in the Hills Division (4,689) and the lowest in the 
Lowland (3,709). Among the districts, Mandsaur has 
the highest proportion (4,777) and Rajgarli the lowest 
(3,480). Subsidiary Table 4.4 shows that only 309 per 

10,000 of this class have secondary means of subsistence. 
Of this number, only 63 are engaged in subsidiary agri- 
cultural work and 246 are following occupations other 
than agriculture, Class V providing employment to 146 
and Class VIII to 78. The proportion of persons who 


are owners <>f land and who derive the greater part of their 
income from agricultural labour varies from district to 
district. It is highest in Ratlam (68) and lowest in 
Gird (6). 

86. Earning Dependants— 

Of the earning dependants who are 1,233 per 10,000 
of this Class, 987 are engaged in agriculture 
and 246 in non-agricultural occupations. H< ri as many 
as 939 per 10,000 are found in this class and 157 in 
Livelihood Class V. 

87. Non-Earning Dependants— 

Non-caming dependants are 4,659 per 10, ICO of the 
population of this class. Their proportion is the highest 
in the Lowland (5,490) and the lowest in the Hills 
(4,149). In the Plateau the proporticn ranges 
from 4,136 in Ratlam to 5,746 in Shivpuri. 


BHOPAL 


Tlie total number of persons dependant on this class 
is 167,425 or 31% of the agricultural population. Self- 
supporting persons number 70,349 or 42%, earning 
dependants 9,528 or 6% and non-earning dependants 
87,548 or 52%. 

The proportion of self-supporting persons and earn- 
ing dependants is higher in Raison than in Sehorc. 

88 . Self-Supporting Persons— 

Among self supporting persons, who are 4,202 per 

10,000 of this class, only 268 have a secondary means of 
livelihood. Of whom as many as 237 have some non- 


agricultural occupation as their secondary means of live- 
lihood, Class V providing employment to 129 and Class 
VIII to 81. 

89. Earning Dependants— 

Of the earning dependants, who are 569 per 10,000 
of this Class, 401 are engaged in agriculture and of these 
3o7 are working as agricultural labourers. 

90. Non-Earning Dependants— 

Non-earning dependants are 5.229 pir 10,000 of the 
population of this class, and, as is to be expected, 
their proportion is higher in Sehorc than in Raisen. 


SECTION VII-NON-CULTIVATING OWNERS OF LAND* AGRICI1I TIIR at 
RENT RECEIVERS AND THEIR DEPEnStc ^ LTURAL 

papulation. The class is a heterogeneous one consisting labors th!ir P lVLT° ° ‘ US C S?® ‘.? ve a S r 'Cultur 
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Class I showing only 77 and Class II, 142. In this class The proportion of self-supporting persons in this 
627 per 10,U‘)0 follow non-agcultural occupations as their class is 3,435 per 10,000, that of earning dependants 911 
secondary means of livelihood and of these 327 are and non-earning dependants 5 654 
found in Class VIII, 158 in Class V and 137 in Class VI. 


BHOPAL 


Their are in all 10,108 persons in this class of whom 
3,81 1 are self supporting, 722 are earning dependants and 
5,575 non-earning dependants. 

The proportions are given in Subsidiary Table 
4.5. 

The number following secondary occupations is 725 


per 10,000 of this class and of these 277'are working as 
agricutural labourers. 

Among earning dependants, who are 715 per 10,000 
of the population of this class, 297 are in Class 1 and 
221 are in Class III. 

The proportion of non-earning dependants is 5,736 
in Uuisen and 5,281 in Sehore. 


SECTION VIII— ACTIVE AND SEMI 

This section reviews briefly the figures given in Subsi- 
diary Table 4 6 printed in Part I-B of this Report. 

There are in all Madhya Bharat 2,410,590 workers in 
agriculture. This number represents active and semi- 
active workers in cultivation who are responsible for 
the total agricultural production of the State. 

The total of 2,410,590 is made up as follows: — 

1. Active workers.— 


Self-supporting persons in agricultural 
Classes I, II, & III. Self-supporting in 
Class IV have been omitted as they are 
not actively engaged in cultivation. 


1.806,512 


ACTIVE WORKERS IN CULTIVATION 

2. Semi-active workers.— 

(a) Self-supporting persons in non-agri- 
cultural classes having cultivation 

as secondary means of livelihood; 47,389 
and 

(b) Earning dependants in all the eight 

livelihood classes having agricul- 
ture as their secondary means of 
livelihood. 556, 6S9 

The table below brings out the relative impor- 
tance of each of the three component elements of the 
agricultural working population in (1) the State and its 
Natural Divisions and (2) agricultural Classes I, II 


Percentage of active 


and III. 

TABLE 22. 

and semi-active workers to the total agricultural working population 


Per cent of total agricultural working 
Population 

r~ — K * — \ 

State and Natu- Self-sup- Self-sup- Earning de- 

ral Division. porting per- porting per- pendants in 
sons in ag- sons in non- all the eight 
riculture. agricultural livelihood 

classes hav- classes hav- 




ing culti- 

ing agricul- 




vation as 

ture as se- 




subsidiary 

condary 




means of 

means of 




livelihood. 

livelihood. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

State 

74 9 

20 

231 


Lowland 

857 

1-8 

125 

State 

Plateau 

71-6 

2*4 

260 

Lowland 

Hills 

745 

1-3 

242 

Plateau 


Livelihood Class I 


Hills 

State 

91-3 

10 

7-7 

State 

Lowland 

947 

08 

45 

Lowland 

Plateau 

921 

11 

65 

Plateau 

Hills 

87-9 

0-5 

1P6 

Hills 


In the next tabic an attempt has been made to reduce 
the figures of each of the three workers* classes mentioned 
above into producer units. In translating workers into 
producer units the following scale of equivalents has been 
used : — 

(i) 1 Self-supporting person in Agri- 1 producer 

culture. unit. 

(ii) 1 Self-supporting person in Non- 


Pcr cent of total agricultural working 

Population. 

r- A : — -> 

State and Natu- Self-sup- S«*lf-sup- Earning de- 

ral Division, porting per- porting per- pendants in 
sons in agri- sons in non- all the eight 

culture. agricultural livelihood 

classes hav- classes hav- 
ing cultiva- ing agrfcul- 

tion as sub- ture as se- 

sidiary condary 

means of means* of 

livelihood, livelihood. 

2 3 4 

Livelihood CIas9 II 

•• 681 42 • 

781 40 17-6 

638 5-0 3 2 

629 26 34-5 

Livelihood Class III 

480 27 ?! 

501 2'6 4?3 

470 26 501 

503 2-8 469 

agricultural classes having agricul- 
ture as a secondary means of live- 1/6 produ 
, , cer unit, 

hood. 

(ill) 1 Earning dependant of any of the 
, ight Livelihood Classes having agn- 
culture as secondary means of hveli- l/S^rod^ 

hood. 
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On the basis of these equivalents we get the following 
results:— TABLE 23. 

Producers’ units per cent of total population 


State and Natu- 
ral Division. 

Population. 

Number of 
producers' 
units. 

Producers’ 
units per- 
cent of po- 
pulation. 

State 

7,954,154 

1,999.973 

25 

Lowland 

1,691,858 

390.476 

24 

Plateau 

4,615,661 

1,063,621 

23 

Hills 

1,646,635 

545,876 

33 

BH 

There are in the State 231.915 workers in agriculture. 


This means that 2 out of every 7 persons in the State are 
wholly or partly engaged in agriculture. 

The total of 231,915 is made up as follows:— 

1. Active workers.— 


In the absence of data on production, quality of land, 
size of holdings, capital investment, etc. etc. no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from the figures given in the 
tables above. All that can be said is that in the Hills 
Division the agricultural organisation is comparatively 
inefficient. This is indicated by the fact that the pro- 
portion of completely occupied persons in agricultural 
production (Self-supporting persons in Class I. and II) is 
lower in this region than elsewhere. 

PAL 

TABLE 24- 

Precentage of active and semi-active workers in 
total agricultural working population. 

Percent of total agricultural working 
population. 


Self-supporting persons in agricultural 
Classes I, II and III. 


195,290 


2. Semi-active workers. 

(a) Self-supporting persons in non- 
agricultural classes having cul- 
tivation as secondary means of 
livelihood. 5,594 

(J) Earning dependants in all the 
eight livelihood classes having 
agriculture as their secondary 
means of livelihood. 31,031 

The following table sets out the relative importance 
of each of the three elements in the State as a whole and 
ts districts: — 


State and 

Self-Suppor- Self-suppor- 

Ea rn i ng 

district. 

ting per- 

ting per- 

dependants 


sons in 

sons in non- 

in all the 


agriculture. 

agricultural 

eight live- 


classes hav- 

lihood clas- 



ing cultiva- 

ses having 



tion as sub- 

agriculture 


% 

sidiary 

as second- 



means of 

ary means of 



livehood. 

livelihood. 

State 

842 

24 

134 

Sehore 

839 

1-8 

14-3 

Raisen 

m 

3*2 

120 


The percentage of producer units calculated in the 
manner indicated above is 24*7 for the State as a whole, 
23‘5 for Sehore and 26 6 for Raisen. 


SECTION IX— PROGRESS OF CULTIVATION, CORRELATED TO THE GROWTH OF 

POPULATION 


We have seen in Chapter I that it is during the period 
%ce 1921 that the most typical developments of popu- 
] ation growth have taken place in this State. In this 
Section we have to consider whether over this 30 year 
period agricultural progress has kept pace with the 
growth of population. The topic is important but in 
Madhya Bharat unfortunately detailed information as 
to the course of agricultural development since 1921 is 
not available. Subsidiary Table 47 gives the 1921, 
1931 and 1941 area figures for the former 
Gwalior, Indore and Rajgarh states only and contains 
no information at all about the other 20 States com- 
prised in the Madhya Bharat of today. In these 
circumstances all that can be attempted is to review 
briefly the information to hand. This information is 
summed up in the following paragraphs:— 

The population of Madhya Bharat was 5,628,152 in 
1921 and 7,954,154 in 1951. Thus in 30 years the popu- 
lation has increased by 4133 % or at the rate of 1.38% 
Per annum. Much of this increase is due to the declin- 
es death-rate and the position today is that we are not 
only feeding more mouths but are also keeping alive more 
People more years in the working-age-group (15 to 64 
years). The result is that the consumption of food 
continues to increase. 


Notwithstanding the progress ol industrialisation and 
urbanisation during the last 30 years as many as 72.2 % 
of the people still depend for their livelihood on the culti- 
vation of land. Organised industries in the State support 
only about 100,000 workers of whom over 50% are out- 
siders. According to the 1921 Census report of Central 
India Agency the percentage of sown area in the west- 
ern half of the former Central India Agency, which com- 
prised most of the States now forming part of Madhya 
Bharat was 27 58 % of the total . It was 367 % in 1951. 
The sown area per capita was H6 acres in 1921 and 
1-38 acres in 1951. This fall in the man-to-land ratio 
indicates an increasing pressure of population on land. 
Here it must be pointed out that much of the increase 
in sown area is due not so much to actual extension 
of cu tivation as to the inclusion of figures for a num- 
be of States and Jagirs. The fall in the per capita 

the figures ' S ' thcrcf ° re ‘ srea,er ,han that indicated by 

,<u5? ?. r K oductio . n fi ^ res available only since 
Sh ™ ,hat the area under ^ crops 

7W9 SEt? lm - m in and 

?• , , SO f '• 11 IS estimated that the total 

I 24 IS 0M °?L WaS U28 ' 043 tons ‘n 1948-49 
1.245.868 tons m 1949-50 and 1,005,740 tons in 1950-51! 
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I he production per ten acres of area under food crops 
was 1*64 tons in 1948-49, 1 *57 in 1949-50 and 1*36 in 
1950-51. The State imported 60.890 tons of food grains 
in 1948-49 and 9,428 tons in 1949-50. In the year 1950-51 
the State was able to export 50,334 tons of food grain 
to other parts of India. (These figures have been ex- 
tracted from a booklet issued by the l ; ood and Civil 
Supplies Department in June. 1952). 

Figures f«»r the consumption of ford grains are not 
available. But it i> possible to estimate roughly the 
quantity consumed in the State in the year 1950-51 by 
converting the 1951 population into consumer units. 
For this purpose the following scale of iquivahnts has 
been used 

One male 15-64 years of age =1.00 consumer 

unit. 

One female 15-64 years of nge=.85 consumer 

unit. 

One male over 64 years of age=.6 consunur 

unit. 

One female over 64 years of age =.6 consumer 

unit. 

One child 5-14 years of age=.5 consumer 

unit. 

One infant U — 1 years of age=.33 consumer 

unit. 

On the basis of these equivalents we find that in 1950-51 
the total number of consumer units was approximately 
5,829,100. Assuming the consumption of food grain? 
per consumer unit to be 5 mauiuls a year, the total con- 
sumption figure for 1951 for the State as a whole works 
out at 1.040,911 tons. 

The information summarised above is tanta- 
lizingly deficient at critical points and any conclusions 
drawn from it as to particular details such as the extent 
of the fall in per capita production and changes in crop- 
yields and standard of living must he highly speculative. 
In general it may be said that Madhya Bharat in common 
with many other States is facing the problem of a 
rapidly growing population on an in-elastic land surface. 
The growth of population has not yet actually outstripped 
the food supply but owing to the continuous and 
enormous increase in population over the past thirty 
years food production has not been able to keep pace 
with the growth of numbers. This means that the 
margin between security and scarcity is much narrower 


today than in 1921. It also means diminishing food 
supply in normal years and acute shortage in subnormal 
ones. 

In Madhya Bharat and in India as a whole it 
is the rapid rate of the growth of the population that 
constitutes a very great threat to economic betterment 
and the improvement of the standard of living. If the 
population maintains its present rate of growth all the 
gains resulting from normal development will be 
absorbed by the additional population making further 
improvements in material standards exceedingly 
difficult. Circumstantial evidence such as increasing 
expenditure on clothing, improvement of houses, railway 
travel, etc., points to the fact that some improvement 
in the standard of living of the rural masses has taken 
place. But it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
this rise in the standard of living is not substantial 
enough to reduce the birth rate. If the State is to 
maintain an increasing population at a higher standard 
of life it must depend more on rural reconstruction 
and the social control of reproduction than on the 
expansion of trade and industry. 

In the matter of food production there is need 
to rise adove sloganised thinking. All talk about the 
self sufficiency of this or that area is for the moment 
irrelavent. The fact is that India is one unit and that 
the problem of surplus and deficit areas does not exist 
at all. There is shortage of food in India as a whole and 
so long as it continues every State whether surplus or 
deficit has to go on improving its food supply. 

A word may here be added about birth-control. 
People cannot be educated to desire birth-control, they 
can only be induced to accept it. When we find 
ignorant people cleaning their teeth and boiling their 
drinking water wc may well expect that voluntary 
limitation of families would appeal at the lowest cultural 
levels. The only point that seems to require considera- 
tion is that it will be difficult to regulate the practice 
when it becomes general and the birth rate falls below 
replacement level. This difficulty is being felt by all 
the countries where birth control is universally P[ a ^ ised * 
In India, however, the present is a time for boldness 
and everything possible should be done to put some sort 
of brake on reproduction. If this is not done all our 
passion for planning will accomplish very little. e 
may make cvcrv area self-supporting ; we may ettec a 
revolution in production hut unless something IS donc l ° 
control population we will be trodden down under th e 
weight of numbers. 
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In this State during the past thirty years the sown 
area has fallen by 1 1 percent and the population has in- 
creased by 22 per cent. The result has been that over 
the same period the area of cultivation per capita has 
fallen from 192 cents to 140. 


L / 

Reliable data bearing on production arc not available. 
It is nevertheless apparent that agriculture in this 
State has been in a bad way for many years and t 
time is not far off when the State’s capacity to feed its 
-- - • cnnmic v taxed. 


nri'itiX'intc tin 11 


SECTION X-CONCLUDING REMARKS ] latter no less 

The following arc the main conclusions which emerge means of livelihood and u * c j ,] ic j r j nc omc 

from the discussion in this ChapU r than 69 per cent den%e p ^ ^ M 

( 1 ) Of the 1 ,83 1 ,223 s< If-supporting persons in agri- ^cenTS" occSpatiow connected with agri- 
culture as mar * ;s 271,227 have a secondary percent from i 
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culture. This points to the fact that there are 
too many persons in agriculture and that the soil 
is no longer capable of wholly supporting most 
of them. 

(2) Among agricultural populations practising un- 
restricted reproduction economic developments 
are only palliatives. In the case of such popu- 
lations the numbers have got to be adjusted to 
the resources available at any time, not vice 
versa. Until this is done no amount of industrial 
and agricultural development can bring about 
permanent improvement in the standard ol 
living of the masses. 

BHOPAL 


(3) There has been extension in the area undcl 
cultivation but there is need to n member that 
much of it has been achieved without counting 
the cost. The reason for this is quite simple. 
Madhya Bharat is an old settled tract and here 
villages have gone on moving towards their 
Malthusian Crisis more quickly over the past 30 
years than ever before. Consequently, exploita- 
tion of marginal lar.ds has procudtd apace, 
forests and pastures have disappeared and yield 
per acre has dropped down. This has happened 
in almost all the districts of the State. 


Here the big question mark is whether the area of 
cultivation per capita has really fallen from 19177 
cents in 1921 to 140*44 cents in 1951. There have been 
failures after failures of crops since 1927 but this does 


not wholly account for the phenomenon. If the area 
figures are correct it would seem that since the abolition 
of Ijardari s\$tem in 1928 agriculture has not been 
adequately financed in the State. 


N 
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CHAPTER V 


Non-Agricultural Classes 


SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


91. Preliminary Remarks— 

In this Chapter we deal with the Non-agricultural 
Classes and their economic classification. 

92. Reference to Statistics — 

The main statistics bearing on the subject-matter of 
this Chapter are presented in the Tables B-I, B-II and 
B-III, printed in Part II-B of this Report. These 
tables are based on the Indian Census Economic Classi- 
fication Scheme 1951 which has been reproduced in 
exlenso in the prefatory note appearing in that Volume. 
The Subsidiary Tables which form the basis of discussion 
in this Chapter are seventeen in number (5.1 to 5.17) 
and are printed in Part I-B of this Report. 

Subsidiary Table 5.1 gives for the State as a whole 
and for each Natural Division and district (i) the pro- 
portion of Non-agricultural Classes per 1,000 jjersons 
of general population; (it) number in each class and 
sulxlass per 10,000 persons of all Non-agricultural 
Classes; and (iii) number of employers, employees and 
independent workers per 10,000 of self-supporting 
persons of all Non-agricultural Classes. Two additional 
tables 5.1-A and 5.1-B give the same information se- 
parately for rural and urban areas. 

Subsidiary Tables 5.2 to 5.5 deal with each of the Non- 
agricultural Livelihood Classes separately and show (i) 
the number per 10,000 persons of each Livelihood Class 
m each sub-class; (»i) the number per 10,000 self- 


supporting persons of each Livelihood Class, who are 
employers, employees and independent workers; and 
[iii) secondary means of Livelihood of 10,000 persons 
of each Livelihood Class. 

Subsidiary Table 5.6 compares the classification of 
population by Livelihood Cla-ses at 1951, 1941 and 1931 
Censuses. Since most of the Districts and Tahsils are 
made up of parts of different States it has not been 
possible to compile figures for the Districts. The table, 
therefore, is incomplete. 

Subsidiary Tables 5.7 to 5.17 give the territorial dis- 
tribution of 10,000 self-supporting persons of different 
industries and services in the State by divisions and sub- 
divisions. 

The Index of Non-agricultural Occupations also print- 
ed in Part I-B of this report gives the actual number of 
persons engaged in different divisions, sub-divisions and 
groups of all Industries and Services. 

93. Accuracy of Record- 

No class of entries in a Census record give such op- 
portunities for error as that relating to the means of 
livelihood of the people. Very particular attention was 
paid to the directions issued and the instructions given 
to Enumerators on the recording of this information. 
No pains were spared to make quite clear every doubtful 
point to the enumerating and supervising agencies and 
it is hoped that the return is on the whole reliable. 


SECTION II— NON-AGRICULTURAL POPULATION RATIOS; SELF-SUPPORTING PFRsnwe 
AND DEPENDANTS; SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD OF PERS0NS 
NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 
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TABLE 25. 


Natural Division and District 


State 

Lowland Division 
Bhind 
Gird 
Morena 

Plateau Division 
Shivpuri 
Goona 
Bhilsa 

Rajgarh 


Percentage distri- 
bution of non- 
agricultural po- 
pulation. 

A- 

Rural. Urban. 

41.0 59.0 

33.5 66.5 

69.6 30.4 

15.3 84.7 

65.0 35.0 

39.3 60.7 

79.0 21.0 

• 56.7 43.3 

38.8 61.2 

59.6 40.4 


Natural Division and District. 


Shajapur 
Ujjain 
Indore 
Dewas 
Mandsaur 
Ratlam 
Hills Division 
Dhar 
Jhabua 
Nimar 


Percentage distri- 
bution of non- 
agricultural po- 
pulation. 



72.3 

23.4 

13.0 

64.0 

45.0 
24.3 

59.7 

64.0 

83.7 

49.5 


27.7 

76.6 

87.0 

36.0 

55.0 

75.7 

40.3 

36.0 

16.3 
50.5 
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The whole point of this table, is that what we call 
"Non-agricultural Population" is really two distinct 
populations, one is urban which is heterogeneous and 
the other is rural which is as homogeneous as the agri- 
cultural population and the whole is a confusion of di- 
verse elements. It is clear, therefore, that the pro- 
portions of self-supporting persons, earning dependants, 
non-earning dependants, employers, employees, etc., 
etc., calculated on the basis of the total Non-agricultural 
population are in most cases only vague averages and 
mean very little. This is the reason why the Sub- 
sidiary Tables here discussed also give the rural and urban 
proportions separately. The Agricultural population 
dealt with in Chapter IV is 97.7% rural and 2.3% 
urban and i' moreover homogeneous wherever resident. 
In the case of this population, therefore, it has been 
unnecessary to give the rural and urban figures separately. 

95. Non-agricultural Population Ratios— 

Subsidiary Tables 5.1. 5.1-A and 5.1-B give the pro- 
portions of the Son-agricultural classes per 1,000 per- 
sons of general population found in different parts of 
the State. The position in respect of the State and its 
Natural Divisions is summarised in the table below 

TABLE 26. 

Distribution of Non-agricultural Population in 

the State and its Natural Divisions. 


Non-agricultural population 


State and Natural 

per 

1.000 of 
| 


|/l» 1 “l"l 1 • — — 

Total. 

^ - 

Rural. 

Urban. 

State 

278 

138 

908 

Lowland 

257 

106 

931 

Plateau 

323 

161 

917 

Hills 

173 

113 

796 

It will be seen that the 1 

lateau contains the highest 


proportion of Non-agricultural population and the Hills 
the lowest. In urban areas the highest proportion is 
found in the Lowland and in the rural again in Plateau. 
It is noteworthy that the proportion of Non-agricultural 
is higher in the rural areas of the Hills Division than in 
those of the Lowland. 

Among the districts, Gird, Ujjain, Indore and Ratlam, 
which contain large urban areas, have a much higher 
percentage of Non-agricultural population than the rest 
of the districts. 

96. Self-supporting persons in Non-agricultural 

Classes.— 

In the Non-agricultural population of the State as a 
whole there are 687,095 or 31.1 per cent self-supporting 
persons of whom 607,687 are males and 79,408 females. 
Males represent 88.4% and females 11.6% of the total 
self-supporting. 

In the urban Non-agricultural population the number 
of self-supporting persons is 383,358 of whom 347,245 
are males and 36,113 females. Males represent 90.6% 
and females 9.4% of the total self-supporting. This 
section of the Non-agricultural population consists of 
688.894 males and 619,301 females or 1,308.195 per- 
sons. The totr.l self-supporting, therefore, account 
for 29.3% of the urban Non-agricultural population. 
Self-supporting males represent 50.4% and self-support- 


ing females 5.$% of the total urban Non-agriculturai 
male and female populations respectively. 

In the rural Non-agricultural population the number 
of self-supporting persons is 303.737 of whom 260,442 
arc males and 43.295 females. Males represent 85.8% 
and females 14.2% of the total self-supporting. This 
section of the Non-agricultural population consists of 
485,585 males and 415,968 females or 901.553 persons. 
The total self-supporting, therefore, account for 33.7% 
of the rural Non-agricultural population. Self-support- 
ing males represent 53.6% and self-supporting females 
10.4%of the total rural Non-agricultural male and female 
populations respectively. 

It will be seen from Subsidiary Table 5.1 that the 
proportion of self-supporting persons varies from tract 
to tract and from district to district. This is what we 
should expect, for the character and composition of Non- 
agricultural population differs widely from place to 
place. 

Taking the rural and urban figures together we find 
that in the State as a whole and in all the Natural Di- 
visions and in almost all the 16 districts the proportion 
of self-supporting persons is higher in the rural Non-agri- 
cultural population than in the urban. The difference 
between the proportions of rural and urban is greitest 
in the Jhabua district. Gird is the only district where 
the rural proportion is lower than the urban. 

97. Self-supporting Persons in Non-agricultural 
Livelihood Classes.— 

The most important Class is Class VIII (Other Ser- 
vices and Miscellaneous Sources). It supports 40% of 
the total Non-agricultural population. Of the persons 
dependant on this Class 32.6% are self-supporting and 
of the persons of this Class living in the rural and urban 
areas 35.5% and 30.6% respectively are self-supporting. 

The next important Class is Class V (Production 
other than cultivation) which supports 36% of the Non- 
agricultural population. In this Class as a whole 32% 
are self-supporting and of the persons of this Class living 
in rural and urban areas 33.3% and 30 . 9 % respectively 
are self-supporting. 

Class VI (Commerce) supports 20.2% and Class VII 
(Transport) only 3.8% of the total Non-agricultural po- 
pulation. In the former 27% and in the latter 28.7% 
arc self-supporting. 

Here again the proportion of self-supporting persons 
in all the four Livelihood Classes is higher in the rural 
than in the urban. 

98. Earning Dependants in Non-agricultural 
Classes— 

In the Non-agricultural population of the State as a 
whole there arc 122,462 (5.5 per cent.) earning depen- 
dants, of whom 54,855 are males and 67,607 are females. 
Males represent 44.8°; and females 55.2% of the total 
earning dependants. 

In the urban Non-agricultural population the number 
of earning dependants is 44,064 of whom 27,123 are 
males and 16,941 females. Males represent 61.6 0 
and females 38.4% of the total earning dependants. 
The urban section of the non-agricultural population 
consists of 688,894 males and 619,301 females or 
1,308,195 persons. The total earning dependants, there- 
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fore, account for 3.4% of the urban Non-agricultural po- 
pulation. Earning dependant males represent 3.9% 
and earning dependant females 2.7% of the total urban 
Non-agricultural male and female populations res- 
pectively. 

In the rural Non-agricultural population the number 
of earning dependants is 78,398, of whom 27.732 are 
males and 50,666 females. Males represent 35.4% 
and females 64.6% of the total earning dependants. 
The rural section of the Non-agricultural population 
consists of 485,585 males and 415,968 females or 901,553 
persons. The total earning dependants, therefore, ac- 
count for 8.7% of the rural Non-agricultural population. 
Earning dependant males represent 5.7% and earning 
dependant females 12.2% of the total rural Non-agricul- 
tural male and female populations respectively. 

Among Natural Divisions the highest proportion of 
earning dependants is found in the Hills Division (767 
per 10,000) and the lowest in the Lowland Division (361 ). 

When we consider the rural and urban figures we 
find that the position in the Natural Divisions is as indi- 
cated in the table below 

TABLE 27. 

Earning dependants In Non-agricultural po- 
pulation and In each Natural Division. 


Earning dependants 
per cent of 




Rural 

Urban 

State, and Natural Division. Non-agricul- 

Non-agricul 



tural popu- 

tural popu- 



lation. 

lation. 

State 

• • 

8.7 

3.4 

Lowland 

• • 

5.8 

2.5 

Plateau 

• • 

9.1 

3.5 

Hills 

• • 

9.9 

4.4 


It will be seen that in all the Natural Divisions the 
percentage of earning dependants is higher in the rural 
than in the urban, being the highest in the Hills 
Division and the lowest in Lowland. 

99. Earning dependants in Non-agricultural Liveli- 
hood Classes— 


100. Non-earning dependants fn Non-agricultural 
Classes— 

In the Non-agricultural population of the State as a 
whole there are 1,400.191 or 63.4 per cent non-eanung 
dependants of whom 511,937 are males and 888,254 
females. Males represent 36.6 per cent and females 
63.4 per cent of the total non-earning dependants. In 
the urban Non-agricultural population the number of 
non-earning dependants is 880,773 of whom 314,5-6 
are males and 566,247 females. Males represent 3o.7 
per cent and females 64.3 per cent of the total non-earn- 
ing dependants. This section of the Non-agn- 
cultural population consists of 688,894 males and 
619,301 females or 1,308,195 persons. The total non- 
earning dependants, therefore, account for 67.3 per cent 
of the urban Non-agricultural population. Non-earning 
dependant males represent 45.7 per cent and non-earning 
dependant females 91.4 per cent of the total urban Non- 
agricultural male and female populations respectively. 

In the rural Non-agricultural population the number 
of non-earning dependants is 519,418 of whom 197,411 
are males and 322,007 females. Males represent 38 
per cent and females 62 per cent of the total non-earning 
dependants. The rural section of the Non-agricultural 
population consists of 485,585 males and 415,968 
females or 901,553 persons. The total non-earning de- 
pendants, therefore, account for 57.6 per cent of the rural 
Non-agricultural population. Non-earning dependants 
males represent 40.7 per cent and Non-earning 
dependent females 77.4 per cent of the total Non-agri- 
cultural male and female populations respectively. 

The position in the Natural Divisions as regards non- 
earning dependants is summed up in the following table:— 



TABLE 28. 

Non-eaming dependants percent of 


i 

Non-agri- 

Non-agri- 

Non-agri- 

State and Natural 

cultural 

cultural 

cultural 

Division. 

Popula- 

rural 

urban 


tion. 

Population. 

Population. 

State 

63.4 

57.6 

67.3 

Lowland 

65.3 

60.6 

67.7 

Plateau 

63.8 

58.2 

67.5 

Hills 

58.0 

52.9 

65.5 


For the State as a whole the proportion is the highest 
(725 per 10,000) in Class V and the lowest in Class VII 
(340 per 10,000). Class VIII supports 519 and Class 
VI, 362. Among the Natural Divisions we see that the 
proportion of earning dependants is the highest in the 
rural Non-agricultural population of all the four Non- 
agricultural Livelihood Classes. 


The burden of dependency is the heaviest in the 
Lowland and in all the Natural Divisions it is lighter on 
the rural than on the urban Non-agricultural population. 

101. Non-earning Dependants In Livelihood Classes- 
The following table shows the percentage distri- 
bution of non-earning dependants in Livelihood Classes 
V, VI, VII and VIII (total, rural and urban). 


TABLE 29. 


State and Natural 
Division. 


State .. 
Lowland . . 
Plateau .. 
Hills .. 


9 0 


• • 
• • 


Percentage distribution of non-earning dependants in 


Livelihood Class. 
V. 


Livelihood Class. 
VI. 


Livelihood Class. 
VII. 


Total. Rural. Urban- Total. Rural. Urban. 


Total. 

Rural 

Urban. 

60.7 

55.7 

653 

63.5 

59.9 

65.6 

61.4 

56.3 

65.7 

54.1 

50.9 

61.2 


69.4 

63.7 

72.3 

69.5 

65.1 

71.4 

70.5 

65.5 

72.8 

63.9 

57.5 

71.2 


67.9 

635 

69.0 

69.2 

64.0 

70.1 

68.2 

65.5 

68.9 

62.5 

53.0 

67.3 


Livelihood Class. 


VIII. 

— Jw 

Total. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

623 

56.8 

66.0 

64.3 

59.2 

67.0 

62.3 

57.1 

65.7 

58.1 

52.8 

64.7 
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... ^£ ures as one would expect them to. Class 
'I (Commerce), which comprises high social and income 
groups maintains the greatest proportion of non-earning 
dependents where as Class V, which is dominated by 
classes socially and economically backward, has the 
least proportion of such dependants. 

102. Secondary means of Livelihood of Non-agricul- 
tural Classes— 

The figures show that of the 687,095 self-supporting 
persons in all the four Non-agricultural classes only 
85,260 or about 12*4% have a secondary means of 
Livelihood. Of this number 47,995 or 56*3% derive 


part of their income from agricultural pursuits and 
37,265 or 437% from non-agricultural pursuits. In 
the former group nearly 39% have agricultural labour 
as their secon lary means of livelihood and in the latter 
some 38% fall in Class VIII and 26% in Class V. 

There are in all 122,462 earning dependants. Of 
these 73.048 or 60% subsist on one or the other of the 
four Non-agricultural livelihood Classes and the re- 
mainder 49,414 or 40% have agricultural occupations 
as their source of income. Of the total earning depen- 
dants some 60,000 or 49% subsist on livelihood Classes. 
V and VIII. 
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103. Non-Agricultura! Population Ratios— 

The Non-agricultural population of the State is 
288,144 or 34 4% of the total. Of this population 
129,998 or 45% lives in urban areas and 158,146 or 55% 
in villages. Here we see that in the State as a whole 
the proportion of Non-agricultural population living in 
villages exceeds that which resides in towns, but in the 
districts the picture is entirely different. In Sehore, 
which includes the city, the proportion rural is 40% 
whereas in Raisen which has only one town it is 94%. 

1 he following table gives the distribution of Non- 
agricultural population per 1,000 of the General, Rural 
and Urban population: — 

TABLE 30. 

State and district. Non-agricultural population 

per 1,000 of 



Total. 

Rural 

Urban. 

State 

344 

226 

955 

Sehore 

402 

216 

965 

Raisen 

250 

239 

761 

Self-supporting 

persons.— 




Self-supporting persons form 344% of the total Non- 
agricultural population. In the urban Non-agricultural 
population the proportion is 31\5% whereas in the 
rural it is 368%. In both the districts the proportion 
of self-supporting persons is higher in the rural Non- 
agncultura! population than in the urban. 

The following table gives the distribution of self- 
supporting persons (>er 10,000 of each Livelihood 
Class 

TABLE 31. 


Population. Self-supporting persons per 10,000 

of Livelihood Class 



V. 

vi. 

VII. 

VIII. 

General 

. . 3,649 

2,998 

3,853 

3.434 

Rural 

. . 3,601 

2,974 

4,336 

3,955 

Urban 

. . 3,758 

3,019 

3,528 

2,927 


105. Earning dependants— 

Earning dependants are 4‘ 1 % of the total Non-agricul- 
tural population. In the urban Non-agricultural popu- 
lation the proportion is 1*6% whereas in Rural it is 6.2%. 

Among Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes the pro- 
portion of earning dependants is the highest in Class 

V and the lowest in Class VII. 

If we take all the Classes together we find that the 
proportion is higher in Raisen than in Sehore. 

106. Non-earning dependants— 

Non-earning dependants account for 6P5% of the 
total Non-agricultural population. The proportion is 
57% in the Rural Non-agricultural population and 66 9% 
in the urban. 

The proportions in the total, urban and rural Non- 
agricultural populations are 632 per cent, 66 9 per cent 
and 57.8 pef cent respectively in the Sehore district. 
The corresponding figures for Raisen arc 56.8 per cent, 
67 9 per cent and 56 0 per cent. 

As regards the Livelihood Classes, which consist of 
both urban and rural populations, the dependency figures 
indicate very little. The important point to be noted is 
that the percentage of dependants is the highest in Class 

VI Rural (65 4%) and in Class VIII Urban (69 3%). 
This is what we should expe:t; for both these classes 
comprise socially and economically advanced people 
whose dependants normally are not compelled to work 
for their subsistance. 

107. Secondary means of Livelihood of Non-agri- 
cultural Classes— 

The figures show that of the 99,136 self-supporting 
in all the four Non-agricultural Classes 10,557 or 10 6 / 0 
have a secondary means of Livelihood. Of this number 
51 i% derive part of their income from agricultural and 
48 9% from non-agricultural pursuits. 

There are in all 11,920 earning dependants. 01 
these 47-4% subsist on agricultural pursuits and the 
remaining 52 6% have non-gricultural occupations as 
their source of income. Of the total earning depend aotl 
4,388 or 37% subsist on Livelihood Class 111. 
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SECTION III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS ; AND EMPLOY 

MENT IN FACTORIES AND SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


The 1951 Census classifies all self-supporting per- 
sons in the Non-agricultural < lasses into the following 
four categories 

(1) Employers. 

(2) Employees. 

(3) Independent workers, and 

(4) Others. 

A person was recorded as an employer who employ- 
ed one or more persons to assist him in the actual car- 
rying out of his business or industry. An employee 
was a person who ordinarily worked under some other 
person for a salary or a wage in cash or kind as means 
of earning his livelihood. Persons who were employed 
as managers, superintendents, agents, etc., and in that 
capacity controlled other workers were recorded as em- 
ployees. An independent worker was one who was not 
employed by anyone and who did not employ anybody in 
order to earn his livelihood. 

108. Proportion of Employers, Employees and 
Independent workers amongst the Non-agricul- 
tural Classes— 

Subsidiary Table 5’i in Part I-B of the Report gives 

TABLE 


the figures of employers, employees and independent 
workers per 10,000 of self-supporting persons of all Non- 
agricultural Classes. It will be seen that in the Hilts 
Division the proportion of employers is the highest while 
that of employees is the lowest. This clearly indicates 
that small employers abound in this region. In the 
other two Natural Divisions employers arc fewer and em- 
ployees more numerous indicating that here big emplo- 
yers are relatively more numerous. 

Examining the figures for rural and urban areas 
we find that only in the Plateau the proportion of em- 
ployers is higher in the urban than in the rural. The 
proportion of independent workers is high r in the rural 
than in the urban in all the three Natural Divisions 
and the proportion of employees is everywhere higher 
in the urban than in the rural. 

As regards the Livelihood Classes, it will be seen 
that (i) Commerce has the highest proportion of em- 
ployers, and (») Class V (rural) and Class VI (urban) 
have the highest proportion of independ nt worKers. 

The following table presents statistics relating to 
employers, employees and independent workers in each 
of the Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes:— 

32. 


Employers, employees and Independent workers In each Livelihood Class (Total, rural and urban). 


State and Natural Division. 


/ 

Total. 


Employer. Emplo yee. Independent worker. 

Rural. Urban. Total. Rural. Urban? Total. Rural. Urban. 


CLASS V. 


State 

Lowland 

Plateau 

Hills 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

275 

267 

245 

418 

316 

453 

230 

493 

234 

151 

257 

230 

3.359 

4.096 

3.651 

1.219 

1.177 

1.311 

1,201 

1.024 

5.474 

5.S43 

5,817 

1,709 

6.366 

5.637 

6.104 

8,363 

8,507 

8.236 

8.569 

8.483 

4.292 

4.006 

3.926 

8,061 





CLASS VI. 






State 

Lowland 

Plateau 

Hills 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

759 

419 

699 

1,421 

1.014 

806 

718 

1.80 8 

598 

231 

688 

800 

1.008 

896 

1,074 

888 

510 

156 

481 

813 

1.322 

1.256 

1.391 

1.007 

8.233 

8.685 

8.227 

7.691 

8.476 

9.038 

8.801 

7.379 

8.080 

8.513 

7.921 

8.193 





CLASS VII. 






State 

Lowland 

Plateau 

Hills 

9 9 

• 9 

9 9 

9 9 

235 

161 

228 

430 

279 

332 

154 

684 

223 

128 

246 

249 

5.233 

4.911 

5.487 

3.978 

5.715 

5.762 

6,167 

4.051 

5,103 

4.742 

5,318 

3.925 

4.532 

4.928 

4.285 

5.592 

4.006 

3.886 

3.679 

5.265 

4.674 

5.130 

4.436 

5.826 





CLASS VIII. 






State 

Lowland 

Plateau 

Hills 

9 • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

139 

225 

194 

163 

170 

393 

104 

170 

113 

124 

104 

151 

5.081 

5.159 

4.S93 

5,879 

4.133 

4.099 

3.706 

5.652 

5.828 

5.795 

5.783 

6.234 

3.980 

3.889 

4.174 

3.175 

4.610 

4.510 

5.03S 

3.227 

3.484 

3.516 

3.526 

3.094 


DitUrAL 

In the State as a whole there are 506 employers, 3,554 indenenrW • 

employees and 5,474 independent workers per 10,000 former k s ln the lattcr district than in the 
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2,977 in Raisen and 2,442 in Sehore. Independent 
workers are 6,314 in Raisen and 5,832 in Sehore. 

As regards urban areas employers and employees 
are both relatively more numerous in Sehore than in 
Raisen. 

Among Livelihood Classes employers are relatively 
more numerous in Class VIII (5,243), employees in Class 
VII (7,979) and independent workers in Class VI 


(8,297). In the rural Non-agricultural population 
employers are relatively more numerous in Class VI 
(1,709), employees in Class VII (8,584) and indepen- 
dent workers in Class V (8,017). In the urban Non- 
agricultural population employers are relatively more 
numerous in Class VI (688), employees in Class VII 
(7,476) and independent workers again in Class VI 
(8,555). 


SECTION IV— PRIMARY INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN CULTIVATION; 

(Division “0”, Subsidiary Table 5-8) 


109. Introductory— 

We now proceed to consider occupational Divisions 
and Sub-divisions as given in the Indian Census Econo- 
mic Classification Scheme contained in Part II-B of 
the Report. 

It must be remarked at the outset that Table B-III 
on which all Subsidiary Tables from 5.7 to 517 are based, 
gives the distribution of only self-supporting persons 
amongst the various Industries and Services. It does 
not deal with the secondary means of livelihood of self- 
supporting persons nor does it give any information 
as to the number actually supported by any particular 
Industry or Service. For example, we know the num- 
ber of persons whose principal means of livelihood is 
Police Service but we do not know at all as to how many 
this Service is a secondary means of livelihood and 
how many persons are actually supported by it. These 
gaps in the information should be borne in mind when 
considering the statistics in this and subsequent Sec- 
tions of this Chapter. 

The details of the occupational distribution of self- 
supporting persons will be found in the Index of Non- 
agricultural Occupations printed in Part I-B of this 
Report. 


This section is concerned with Division "0” which 
comprises all Primary Industries not elsewhere speci- 
fied. This Division contains 40,769 persons or 614 
persons out of 10,000 in all the Industries and Services. 
Otherwise expressed, there is in this Division one per- 
son out of every sixteen emloyed in all Industries and 
Services. 

In Madhya Bharat there are only two main Indus- 
tries in this Division, viz., Stock-raising and Forestry 
and Wood Cutting which between them account for 
92-4 per cent of the total in this Division. 

110. Stock-raising— 

This industry is found in almost all the districts 
but the proportion of persons engaged in it is higher in 
the Plateau than elsewhere. 

111. Forestry and Wood-cutting— 

This industry is also found in most districts. The 
only districts where it is almost non-existent are Bhind, 
Shajapur and Ujjain. 

112. Fishing- 

The largest proportion of workers in this industry is 
found in the Hills Division, the actual number engaged 
in the industry being 1,052. 


This Division contains 6,417 persons or 679 persons 
out of 10,000 in all the Industries and Services. Other- 
wise expressed there is in this Division 1 person out of 
every 15 employed in all Industries and Services. 

Stock Raising, Forestry, Wood Cutting and Planta- 


tion are the main Industries which between them ac- 
count for about 95% of the total self-supporting in this 
Division. 

There are 3,124 in Stock-raising, 2,616 in Forestry 
and wood cutting and 350 in Plantation Inustry. 


SECTION V.— MINING AND QUARRYING 
(Division I.— Subsidiary Table 5*9). 

This Division contains 3,547 persons or 53 out of ‘he total in Division This iadust^ in 

10,000 in all the Industries and Services. In other words all the districts i u _i | of whom 2,831 

in all Industries and Services. _ faed to Gird, Morel, Shivpuri and Mandsaur 

In the State the main industry is stone quarrying, 
day and sand pits which contains about 98 per cent of 

BHOPAL 

The industries in this Division are practically non- ing pe rsons in the ^ ,v J®J^ only 37 ° f 4 ° Ut ° f 10,000 
existent in the State. The total number of self-support- in all Industries and Services. 



SECTION VI.— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE— FOOD-STUFFS, TEXTILES, 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS THEREOF. 


(Division II— Subsidiary Table 5- 10). 


The industries in this Division are of considerable 
importance because they provide employment to 135,356 
persons, representing about 20 per cent of the total 
engaged in all Industries and Services. 

In this Division there are three important industries, 
wx., (i) Cotton Textile, (») Leather, Leather products 
and Foot-wear, and (m) Wearing Apparel (except 
Foot-wear) and made up textile goods. These indus- 
tries between them provide employment to 82 per cent 
of the persons in this Division. 

113. Cotton Textiles— 

This industry employs 69,473 self-supporting per- 
sons or 51-3 per cent of the total self-supporting per- 
sons in Division 2. Indore, Ujjain and Gird districts 
are the main centres of this industry, the first providing 
employment to 28.441 persons, the second to 11,789 
and the third to 10,751 persons, and all the three together 
to 50,981 persons or 73 per cent of the total engaged in 
this industry. 


114. Leather, leather products and foot-wear— 

This industry provides employment to 17.5 per cent 
of the self-supporting persons of this Division and sup- 
ports the largest proportion of self-supporting persons 
in Bhilsa, Rajgarh and Shajapur. In districts which 
include cities the proportion is very small being 
563 per 10,000 in Indore and 661 in Gird. In Ujjain 
we find a higher proportion (1.416) and this is due to 
the fact that this district comprises a much higher 
proportion of rural population than Indore and Gird. 

115. Wearing apparel (except foot-wear) and made 
up Textile Goods— 

This Sub-division accounts for 17,281 self-supporting 
persons or about 12*8 per cent of the self-supporting 
persons in this Division. This industry is to be found 
all over the State and includes tailors, hosiery manu- 
facturers and others. 


BHOPAL 




SECT, ON VII.— PROCESS, NG^ANIMMANUFACTURE-METALS, CHEMICALS AND 

' (Division III— Subsidiary Table 5*11). 

The industries in this Division employ 17,113 self- smiths etc (80231 W n r w • 

supporting persons or about 2 6 per cent of the total workers in other Wtals C ° PP f r < 2 ' 397 ). 

^-supporting in all Industries and Services. The every district show a fiirlv £ elC " and ‘ therefore ' 
raho of self-supporting persons in this Division to total supfwrting persons in thksft* P r °P ortl I on ol self- 
self-supporting in all the Divisions is 1:40. noted that Ke Hills DitiSfriir' 0 "' ‘ “ to ** 

The main industries in this Division are Manufacture Pupations is ex\remdy rtl ^h Un Thk 

of Metal Products otherwise unclassified, Transport ^ means tha t almost all the persons 7 falfin’* 
Equipment and Machinery (other than Electrical Ma- lhlS cate 6 0r y ve village blacksmiths g m 

Chmervl -nrlndim, -nr Transport Equipment accounts for about h-j 


ctoery) including Engineering Workshops. These 

3WSW2 So°n Ut90per Cent 0f the * **« the 

Metal products (unclassified) employ 11 676 self- 3!? Mn * attentlon «« those of InTore^d 
supporting persons or about 63 per cent of the total Engineering k 

Self-supporting in this Division. cent 0 f the self-supSf ^ 

* Subdivision Meiul p[oJ u Cts «, indute 

The Industries in this Division employ 2 124 self- 

W? or . about 2 ’ 2 % of the total' self-sup- 
POriiog m all Industnes and Services. ^ 

The main Industries in this division are : 


('“) Trans Port Equipment; and 

hpca KaL.. .1 * 


(•) Manufacture of Metal products otherwise § " 

unclassified; These between them account for Qfio/ ( .. 

1,) Isas c “ prod “ irr » « 

ana No. (*t>) to 101 . * ( m ) to 123 
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SECTION VIII.— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE-NOT SPECIFIED ELSEWHERE. 

(Division IV.— Subsidiary Table 5*12). 


The industries in this Division employ 57,173 self- 
supporting persons or about 8.6 per cent of the total 
self-supporting in all Industries and Services. The 
ratio of self-supporting persons in this Division to the 
total self-supporting in all the Divisions is 1:12. 

The main industries in this Division are (1) Unclassi- 
fied Manufacturing Industries. (2) Clay Products, (3) 
Non-metallic Mineral Products, and (4) Wood and 
Wood Products, which account for about 94 per cent of 
the total self-supporting in this Division. 

Unclassified Manufacturing Industries account for 
about 21*6 per cent of the self-supporting persons of 
this Division, the actual number being 12,342. They 
include workers in precious metals (goldsmiths and 
silver smiths), watch-makers, toy-makers, etc. These 
industries are met with in every district. 


found in the Indore and Dhar districts while in the 
Shivpuri district the Class is almost non-existent. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products employ 13,793 self- 
supporting persons or 24’1 per cent of the total self- 
supporting persons in this Division. The Sub-Division 
includes potters, makers of porcelain and crockery, 
glass bangles, beads, necklaces, etc. Potters are found 
in every district of the State, while manufacture of 
pore -lain and crockery is confined to the Gwalior city 
(Gird district) where an uptodate Pottery W'orks has 
existed for over 40 years. 

[Wood ami Wood Products). This includes sawyers, 
carpenters, basket makers and people engaged in other 
industries of woody materials. This Sub-division em- 
ploys 22,827 self-supporting persons or 40 per cent of 
the total self-supporting in this Division. The carpenters 
number 14,683, basket-makers 3,402 and bamboo goods- 
makers 1,586. 

There is a Cement Factory at Bamore in the Morena 
district which provides employment to over 700 persons. 


Clav products etc., employ 4.928 self-supporting per- 
sons or about 86 percent of the total self-supporting 
persons in this Division. The highest proportion is 

BHOPAL 

The Industries in this Division employ 7.916 self- ( ii ) Non-metallic mineral products; and 

supporting persons or 8.4% of the total self-supporting (in) Wood and wood products, 

in all Industries and Services. A ll thcse acc0 unt for about 95% of the total self- 

Thc important industries in this Division arc: supporting in this Division; No. (i) supporting 1,241, 

( i ) Unclassified manufacturing Industries; No. (ii) 2,162 and No. (hi) 4,075. 

SECTION IX.— CONSTRUCTION AND UTILITIES 
(Division V.— Subsidiary Table 5'13). 

The main activities in this Division are construction 6,9 ’*\ ... . , s • , clc — This accounts for 

94 per cent of the self-sup|>orting in this Division. arc sca\engcrs. 

BHOPAL 

( ii) Construction and maintenance of roads, 


The total number of self-supporting persons in this 
Division is 6,295 or 6.7% of the total self-supporting in 
all Industries and Services. 

The main activities comprised in this Division 
arc 


Bridges, etc., and 
(iii) Sanitary works and Services, etc. 

These taken together account for about 94% , oHjw 

total self-supporting m this Division N . ( ) P 


total sell-supporung in , v n 

( i) Construction and maintenance of Build- employment to 1,204. No. (••) to . 


mgs; 


to 1,227. 

SECTION X.— COMMERCE 
(Division VI.— Subsidiary Table 5- 14), 


(Division VI.— auDsiaiary .au.* »/• Division 432 

Of the total self-supporting persons in aU Industries W the JSJff trade in todstuffs 3U 
and Services. 120.866 or 18’2 per cent are found m Com pe c ^ ^ (rade othenv.se unckiss.fied per 

2T 5W SS£- 


sion to total self-supp orting 

is 2:11. 
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business. The remaining Sub-divisions. i . retail 
trade in fuel, whole-sale trade in foodstuffs. whole- 
sale trade in commodities other than foodstuns. real 
estate and insurance account for 6 3 per cent. 

There are in this Division 2,701 persons per 10.000 
in the State as a whole. 2.763 in the Lowland. 2.603 in the 
Plateau and 3.070 in the Hills. Among the districts 
Jhabua has the highest average ,4.241 1 and Ujjain the 
lowest (2.36$).. In general it may be said that in back- 
ward tracts where the villages are far apart and the 
means of travel slow and inefficient Commerce requires 
an abnormally large number of people. 


Retail trade in food-stuns has the highest proportion 
in the Hills and the lowest in the Lowland. Retail 
trade otherwise unclassified and retail trade in textiles 
and other goods have the highest proportion in the Low- 
land and the lowest in the Hills. Whereas monev-lend- 
ing has the highest proportion in the Plateau and the 
lowest in the Lowland. 

Money-lending and retail trade in textile and leather 
goods are more strongly represented in the urban areas 
than in the rural whereas retail trade otherwise unclassi- 
fied and retail tra de in fockd-stutts are more strongly re- 
presented in the rural than in the urban. 


BHOPAL 


Of the_ total self-supporting in all Industries and 
Services 15.516 or 16'4° 0 are found in Commerce. 

The main activities in this Division are 

( i ) Retail Trade in Foodstuns: 

( ii) Retail Trade otherwise unclassif ed; and 


(Hi) Retail Trade in Textiles and Leather goods. 
-No. (i) provides eraplovraent to 7,336. lii'l to '5 96$ 
and (iii) to 1.562. 

Curiously enough the total number of monev-lenders 
is only 97 or one per 10.000 of the total population as 
compared with 7.466 or 9 per 10.030 in Madhva BharaL 


SECT'OX COMMCMCAT.ONS 

iSTss ffsus 

3fK£P- " a - 5m ’-. >««. wKSM 

Of the Services in this Division transport bv roai 60 ' H\ tIJ^ 1 !!? 071 ^ I9/ : [V) TrarL T°n bvair 

tnnspon by rail and postal sendee account for nearly 251 and Jffif \\5elSSdSV'''' Tdephone 

BHOPAL 


0 r — — ..i au muimnes ana services. nu. 

pordon is higher than in Madhva Bharat (4 0%). ' 10 000 in Rh^i -IT*'*''? ‘ u “PP 0 ™ 3 ^ per 

Transport by Road supports 1.916. Wport by oniy 3.S 7 ^ ^ Bharat “ «PP«t» 


_ secti °n « 

goyment toS.978^If™ U%Tf supw^jL— ^ ^ actual nuraber of self- 
all Industry and Sendees. The 4t£Tis aboul 1 7.° ^ ^4 

TABLE 33. 

Percentage 
of total self- 
support- 
ing in the 

Division. person: 


Division and Subdivision. 


No. of 
self- 

supporting 

persons. 


Division 

Health. Education and Pub- 
uc Administration. 

Sub-division 

( » ) Medical and other Health 
Sendees. 

( ») Educational Sendees and 
Research. 

I'*') Police (other than village 
watchman). 

[*) village officers and servants 
l » \ t mclu(iin g watchman. 
Employees of Munidpali- 
and Local Boards 


No. of Peic.*ntaseof 

Division a* S.WivM,,, 

TUPVAn. * « ” 


92.978 

7.403 

15,464 

12,694 

12.601 


100 


s-o 

16-6 


137 


135 


(but not including per- 
sons classifiable under anv 
other Division). 

(n) Employees of State Govern- 
ments (but not including 
persons classifiable under 
any other Division). 

M Employees of Union Go- 
venunent (but not includ- 
mg persons classifiable 
under any other Divi- 

(n " ) Empioj-ees of Non-Indian 
wverninents. 


-1.706 


33.501 


m the 
Division. 


51 


360 


6.007 


71 

•0 


56 


Roughly there are 4 Doctors, Hakim, Vaids, etc., 
per 10,000 of the rural population and 32 per 10,000 of 
the urban population. Policemen are 16 per 10,000 of 
the total population. 

As regards Employees of State Government it must 
be noted that there has been in recent years a great 


increase in their numbers and responsibilities. Many 
of the new duties involve technical knowledge and in 
consequence there has been an increase in the number 
of the jobs within the Civil Service that can only be 
done by professionals and businessmen. Nationaliza- 
tion and controls have also led to the augmentation of 
the Government Staff. 


BHOPAL 


The Sendees falling in this Division provide The table below gives the actual number of self- 

employment to 11.2% of all Industries and supporting persons in each Sub-division and their per- 

„ r . . 


Services. 


Division and Sub-division. 


centage distribution. 

TABLE 34. 

No. of Percentage 
self- of total self- 
supporting supporting 


Division and Sub-division. 


Division :— 

Health, Education and Public 
Administration. 

Sub-division :— 

( i ) Medical and other Health 
Services. 

( tt) Educational Services and 
Research. 

(Hi) Police (other than village 
watchman). 

(it>) Village officers and servants 
including watchman. 

(v) Employees of Municipali- 
ties and Local Boards (but 


persons. 

in the 
Division. 

not including persons 
classifiable under any 

persons. 

10,551 

100 

other Division). 

(vi) Employees of State Govern- 
ments (but not including 

635 

687 

6.5 

persons classifiable under 
any other Division). 

3,598 

1,192 

11.3 

(v») Employees of Union Go- 
vernment (but not includ- 


2,312 

21.9 

ing persons classifiable 
under any other Divi- 

124 

• • 

2,003 

19.0 

sion). 

(vii'i) Employees of Non-Indian 
Governments. 


No. of Percentage of 
self- total self- 
supporting supporting 
in the 
Division. 


6.0 


34.1 


1.2 

0.0 


SECTION XIII— SERVICES NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 

(Division IX— Subsidiary Table 5.17). 

The total number of persons in Division IX in the The table below gives the actual number of sel ■ 
State is 130,206 or about 20% of the total number of supporting persons in each Sub-division and tneir pc 
self-supporting persons in all Industries and Services, centage distribution. 

The ratio is 3:16. 


Division and Sub-division. 


Division :— 

Services not elsewhere specified. 

Sub-division 

( i ) Services otherwise unclassi- 

fied. 

( ii) Domestic services 

(Hi) Barbers and beauty shops. 
(id) Laundries (Laundary ser- 
vices). 


TABLE 

Percentage 
No. of of total self- 
self- supporting 
supporting in the 
persons. Division. 


35. 


Division and Sub-division. 


Percentage of 
No. of total self- 
self- supporting 

supporting in the 
pei sons. Division. 


130,206 


60,497 

21,367 

12,449 

6,752 


100 


46.4 

16.4 
9.6 

5.2 


(v) Hotels, Restaurants and 

Eating Houses. 4,658 

(vi) Recreation services . . 9.412 

(vii) Legal and business services. 3,605 
(out) Arts, Letters and Jour- 

nalism. 

(tc) Religious, Charitable and 

Welfare services. 10.500 


3.6 

7.2 

2.8 

0.7 

8.1 


The figures do not require extended comment. 

Domestic servants are a necessity of the middle 

Classes which mostly reside in urban areas. The total 
Uasscs wnicn y . . 


and 6,235 in rural. 

The total number of lawyers is 1,194. 

Madhya Bharat has the loudest press and yet here 


sxSisM " - * -f * »- - — 
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The Services in tins Division provide employment The table below gives the actual number of self- 
to 26% of the total self-supporting in all Industries and sup|>orting persons in each Sub-division and their per- 
Services. centage distribution 

TABLE 36. 



Xo. of 
self- 

Percentage 
of.total self- 

Division and Sub-division. 

supporting 

persons. 

supporting 
in the 
Division. 

Division 

Services not elsewhere specified. 

2-1,627 

100 

Sub-division 

( i ) Sendees otherwise unclassi- 

13,892 

56,4 

ficd. 

( »i) Domestic Services 

3,890 

15.8 

(ill) Barbers and beauty shops. 

2,252 

9.2 

(iV) Luundaries (Laundry Ser- 

1,680 

6.8 


vices). 


No. of percentage 
self- of total self- 
Division and Sub-division, supporting supporting 

persons. in the 


( v ) Hotels. Restaurants and 

715 

Division. 

2.9 

eating Houses. 

(vi) Recreation Sendees 

681 

2.8 

(vii) Legal and business services. 

426 

1.7 

(wYi) Arts, letters and Journal- 

5 

0.0 

ism.. 

(nr) Religious, Charitable and 

1,086 

4.4 

Welfare sendees. 


SECTION XIV.— CONCLUDING REMARKS 


fhe Non-agricultural population of the State is 28% 
of the total as against 30% in India. An interesting view 


of the distribution of this population in the Stale is 
provided by the tables below:— 


TABLE 37. 

Rural-urban distribution of 100 persons in each Non-agricultural Livelihood Class. 


Slate and 
Natural 
Division. 


State 

Lowland 

Plateau 

Hills 


Class V. 



Number per 100 persons in 


Class VI. 


Class MI. 


Class VIII. 


Rur.il 

47.3 

37.6 

•15.5 

68.9 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

52.7 
‘ 62.4 

54.5 

31.1 

34.1 

29.3 

31.2 

53.7 

65.9 

70.7 

68.8 

46.3 

19.7 

14.0 

19.5 

33.8 

80.3 

86.0 

80.5 

66.2 

40.4 

34.3 

39.6 

56.0 

59.6 

65.7 
00.4 
44.0 


TABLE 3 8. 

Distribution .( 100 p.r s „„s », among llte „ ho( , d Ctom> 


State and 
Natural 
Division, 


Slate . . 
Lowland. . 
Plateau .. 
Hills .. 



Class V. 

-A- 


Class VI. 

. j. 


Class VII. 

Tola!. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Total. 

Rural. 

Urban. Total 

Rural Urban. 

35.9 

29.9 
37.3 
37.6 

17.0 

11.2 

17.0 

25.9 

189 

18.7 
20.3 

11.7 

20.2 

20.5 

19.7 

22.4 

6.9 

6.0 

6.1 

12.0 

•M 3.8 

H.S 3.7 

I3.G 4.1 

10.4 2.5 

0.7 3.1 
•>.5 3.2 
6.8 :*.a 
0.8 1.7 


Class VIII. 

-V-. 

Total. Rural. Urban. 


40.1 

•15.9 

38.9 

37.5 


16.2 

15.8 

15.4 

21.0 


23.9 

30.1 

23.5 

16.5 


S? rd m 1,8 P T ff"« in «5Et5 ^K?inT' m fr rSiSS “ ,l -ndH,u l0 ic,, 

is^s! “ »' «<** ute e ‘.S * It? Z h Knl ", s in nal aras - 

is 

teacS iS jS? aE *" l, " ral ta 

4 RiSafJtg - «. 


-.vmioou uasses. ine lower the standard of living the 
mgner the proportion of self-supporting persons That 
jv why the proportion of self-supporting persons is 
uglier m the rural than in the urban tracts and the 
lowest in Class VI (Commerce). 

Non-earning dependants are more numerous in the 

SjJWJta'u.topvthtK. than in the „5 
ina as is to be expected most numerous in Class VI. 
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Here also the proportion of sel(-su|>|>urtiiig |>er$ons 
is higher in the rural tracts than in the urban. 

The general position as regards non-earning depen- 
dants is also similar to that in Madhya Bharat. 

The question of agricultural finance seems to require 


investigation. The proportion of money-lenders in 
this State is only 63 per 10.000 self-supporting persons 
in Division VI .is against 617 in Madhya Bharat and 

628 in Madhya Pradesh. ' 

* 

The number of money-lenders is only 97 or l per 
IO.OiH) of the total population. 


V 



CHAPTER Vi 


Families, Sexes and Principal Age Groups 

SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


116. Introductory- 

Ill this Chapter we deal with statistics relating to 
(0 Households, (ii) Sexes, (m) Marital Status, and 
(it>) Principal age-groups. 

117. Reference to Statistfcs- 

Tlie Main Tables giving the basic figures are those of 
the C series printed in Part 11- A of this Report. 

The Subsidiary Tables dealt with in this Chapter are 
those of the sixth series which will be found in Part 1-B 
of this Report. Subsidiary Table (3.1 gives the number of 
persons per 1,000 houses and houses \kt 100 square 
miles in the State and its Natural Divisions and 
districts. 

Subsidiary i able 6.2 gives the number of households 
per 1,000 houses and distribution by size of 1 .0(H) sample 
households of the rural and urban population. The 
method of selecting the sample households is explained 
in the fly-leaf to Main Table C-I (Household size and 
composition) given in Part 1I-A of the Report. 

Subsidiary Table 6.3 gives the family composition of 
1,000 households of the general population. 


Subsidiary Tables 6.4 tc 6.6 give the statistics ol 
mw ratio of the geneul, rural and urban population, as 
well of the* Agricultural and Nou-agricultural classes 
and Livelihood Classes and their sub-classes’ 

Subsidiary Tables 6.7 and 6.8 contain figures relating 
to the Marital Status and Age distribution of married 
|icrsoii<. 

Subsidiary Tables 6.9 to 6.14 give the propor- 
tions of infants, young children, boys and girls, young 
men and women, middle-aged persons and elderly persons 
in the sample population. It should be added that the 
Main Tables dealing with Civil condition and age groups 
are based on the 10 percent sample extracted during the 
tabulation in accordance with the procedure explained 
in fly-leaf to Table C-I I (Livelihood Classes by Age- 
groups) given in Part II-A of the Report. 

In the Subsidiary Tables figures of previous censuses 
are given for the State only; those for the districts 
could not be compiled as many districts and most of 
the tahsils have been newly formed. This applies to 
Bhopal also. 


SECTION II— TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSES AND HOUSEHOLDS 


118. Comparability of 1951 Statistics with those 
of previous Censuses— 

I he term 'Household' has been used for the first time 
at this Census and it is, therefore, necessary to explain 
briefly what it means and how far it differs from the 
term ‘family’ as it is commonly understood. A house- 
old is an economic unit and refers to a person or group 
of persons living together as one house-keeping unit 
regardless of blood or marriage relationship and it may 
contain unrelated persons. A family, on the other hand, 
is composed of parents, children and natural dependants 
and in many of them, owing to the prevalence of joint 
ami y system, we find 4 confusion of generations. In 
Madhya Bharat, under existing conditions, the household 
ani the family generally represent the same group of 
Persons and consequently the difference between the 
number ,,f households and that of families must be very 

mom ' ^ ° Ur prcsent P ur P°sc it is sufficient to re- 
member that cvoiy family is a household but that every 
household is not a family. 

a ?°I >ted f,,r ,l11 ' grouping of the in- 
dividuals into households was briefly this.— 

. I 9- n ,I J C . dip »1 every person enumerated his or her 
relati, nsh.p with the head of the household f . whether 


households and those in column 4 the household popula- 
tion totals. 

The definition of a 'Household' has been given in the 
previous para and that of a 'House' will be found in the 
fly-leaf to Table A-I. 

119. Houses— 

Subsidiary Table 6.1 gives the number of houses per 
1 00 square miles for the State as a whole. It will be seen 
that since 1021 the number of houses has risen from 
-.685 per MID square miles to 3,060 or by about 14 per- 
cent . The fall in the proportion of houses since 1 941 
is difficult to explain. The 1941 figures have been 
compiled front the Census Reports of the former States 
and it is probable that in most cases they our-reprcseiit 
the number of occupied houses. The proportion' of 
persons per 1 .000 houses lias increased steadilv from 
■L.MO ... 1921 to 5.594 in 1951. This means that on an 
average there has been an increase of one person p.-r 
bouse during the last thirty years. 

In rural areas, there are now in eveiy lffii houses 
nearly S3 persons more than in 1921 whereas in urban 

* *■ 


bj .... 

..._ i ,» v — HVUM.-IJUUI ii. c. wiieiner In rural areas the avera^p imnn in# 1 . • . 

Ste^or^'rv’ S J Stl 7’ J >roll,er > etc,, etc., or other relation, , highest in the Bhind district fi‘5) ^and P tlm°lnw ‘-V‘ C 
corded an?' a, | t tIlc , hea ? of t,lc household) was re- Shajapur (5) whereas among urban arcK liulnr* r*? - *1 

I represent the National Register of Citizens' total of the Indore tity * thc '°"‘ nS P ‘ nd most acute »• 
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120. Households— 

Hv: torrK.jri.il distribution of households per l,UUU 
houses is given in SuD>idi.iry Taolc 6 2 which, ;is has 
already been stal'd, is based on a 1/1, out) sample of 
households. 

In Madhya Chat at the number of households exceeds 


that of the houses by 172.560. Since 1941 the popula- 
tion of the State has increased by 10.9 per cent but there 
is uo means of determining the rate at which the house- 
holds have increased during the past ten years. 

The number of households per 1 ,000 houses in the Slate 
and its Natural Divisions is given in the table below :— 


TABLE 39. 



Territorial Distriubtiou of Households per 1,000 Houses. 


State ami Xu 

Number of llousc- 

i *u ;il Division. Isolds per 1 ,000 houses. 

K 

State and Natural Division. 

Number of House- 
holds per 1 ,000 houses. 


r \ 

Rural. Urban. 


r~ ^ ^ 

Rural. Urban. 

State 

Lowland 

1.092 1,272 

1,183 1,261 

Plateau 

Hills 

1,086 1,315 

1,032 1,058 


I* will I" s“ , n that tin* Hills Division has the least 
numb i .*f lion, holds per I.UUU houses. This tract is 
inhabited by Cnmitiw I ribes among whom it is the 
usual practice f*»r tin? newly married pair to set up an 
lud* |" ii'h nt e.'tuMMimvnt at once. 

A.' r. g irds dio ii« ts, the proportion of rural house- 
holds is the highest in the Bhind district (Lowland) 


and the lowest in Jliabua (Hills). In the Mamlsaur 
district conditions arc easier in urban areas. Here the 
number of households is 21,900 while that of the houses 
is 23,002. 

Among districts including cities, Indore has the 
highest proportion of urban [households [(1,979). 
Here people are living on top of one another. 
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121. Houses 

Hi'* numb -r *d houses lias risen from 2,276 per 100 
$«|u uv miles in 1921 t«» 2,530 m 1951 or by 11% . Here 
al<o we notice a fall in the number of houses between 
1941 and 1951. ] lie number of persons per house was 
4.4 in 1921 and it is now 4.8. 

In rural areas there are now in every 100 houses 
nearly 24 persons more than in 1921 whereas in urban 


areas during the same period the proportion has risen 
from 375 to 521 or by 146. 

122. Households— 

In the State as a whole the number of households 
exceeds that of the houses by 4,919. In rural areas the 
number of households per 1,000 houses is 1,024 while in 
the urban it is 1 ,055. These figures indicate that there is 
no serious shortage of houses in the Stale. 


SECTION III— SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


123. Si/e of Family Households— 

1 In* statistics given in Subsidiary Table 6.2 show that 
small families (3 members or less), large (7-9 members) 
and very large (10 or more members) are relatively more 
mini rous m the urban areas than in the rural whereas 
inediuni-'i/t d families (4-6 members) are more numerous 
in the rural than in the urban. In rural areas very large 
families are most numerous in the Hills (96 per 1,000 
households), large in the Lowland (202), medium and 
small in the Plateau (486 and 319 respectively). In 
urban areas very large families .ire most numerous in the 
Plateau (86), large and medium in the Lowland (313 and 
375 respectively) and small (455) in the Hills. 

In the State as a whole, the average number of persons 
per household i> 5.14. In the urban areas it is 5.24 
and in tin* rural 5 )1. 

124. Composition of Family Households— 

Subsidiary Table 6.3 shows the coni|x»sition of 1,000 
households*’! the general population. In Madhya Bharat 
the heads of the households and their wives taken 
together account for 33.9 per cent of the household 
population, the sons and daughters of heads of house- 
holds lor 33.1 pel cent and relatives and others for 28 
per cent. This analysis shows that the heads of the 
families and their wives aild children together consti- 
tute about 72 per cent of the household population and 
that as many as 28 per cent are relatives and others. 


Among relatives the proportion of females is larger 
than that of males. This is what we should expect; 
for the wives and daughters of married sons of the heads 
of the households generally reside with them. 

The percentage figures for each Natural Division are 
given below 

TABLE 40. 

Composition of Family Households in the 
Natural Divisions 


,ural Division. 


Hand 


Heads ol 
house- 

Sonso f 

Daughters 
of heads 

Mole 

Unroll* 

hold and 

heads 

of 

and 

ted 

their 

of house- 

house- 

female 

person!. 

wives. 

holds. 

holds. 

relatives. 

lt.1 

30.6 

21.6 

14.0 

33.7 

34.9 

22.7 

15.4 

26.7 

0.3 

. • 

.. 34.5 

23.5 

17.2 

24.6 

0.2 



r.ii-i i i and others in the 


lie mult nropoiuoii — 

viand Division indicates that the joint family sj*s e 
Z strongly entrenched in this Division than... oil. r 

d population as agauist J5.t> P<- r CtUl 

I 38.1 per cent in Flateau. 
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IJ5. Size of Family Households— 

The figures show Unit small, medium and wry large 
families are relatively more numerous in rural areas than 
in urban whereas large families are more numerous in 
the urban than in the rural. 

In the State as a whole the average number of persons 
per household is 4.5, in the urban areas it is 5.1 and 
in the rural 4.4. 


126. Composition of Family Households- 

Of the total 1/1,000 sample household pi.pul.il inn 
of 817,302 were Hradsof households andtlu ir \viv< -. 171 
sons of heads of household*, 137 daughters «•( lead.- «•( 
households, 66 other male relations, 132 other f< male 
relations and 9 unrelated members. 1hu- the In ad- • i 
households and their wives and childre n aaount h r 
74.7%, other relations for 24.2% and unrelated n.einb. rs 
1.1% of the total household population. 


SECTION IV— SEX RATIOS 


127. Introductory- 

In this Section wc deal with two distinct topics, 
viz., the proportion of sexes in the general jMipulation 
of the State and its different parts and the. proportion 
o( males and females in the different Livelihood Classes 
and sub-classes. The former is the resultant of the opera- 
tion of the forces of birth, death and migration while 
the latter is largely determined by the social and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in the various Livelihood 
Classes. 

128. The Ratio of Females to Males in General 
Population- 

In Madhya Bharat as in most parts of India males 
out-number females. On this occasion males numbered 
4,133,075 and females 3,821,079 or stated otherwise in 
every 1,000 persons 519 were males and 481 females. 
These figures include all immigrants and exclude all per- 
sons born in Madhya Bharat and enumerated elsewhere. 

In the 10 per cent sample of the population taken 
out in the tabulation office the sample population was 
787,857 persons, 410,579 males and 377,278 females. 
This gives a ratio of 521 males to 479 females. It is 
interesting to note that the 1/1 ,000 sample of households 
also gives the same sex ratio. 

In Subsidiary Table 6 4 will be found the proportion 
of females to 1 ,000 males in the Natural Divisions and 
districts. The proportion is 963 in the Hills. 935 in the 
Plateau and 860 in the Lowland. The figures for the 
Hills Division show a fall and those for the other two Di- 
visions a rise since 1921. The Hills Division comprises 
considerable forest areas and here naturally comparative- 
ly few immigrants come in. The decline in the female 


ratio is, therefore, probably largely due to Iiigliei female 
mortality. 

Among the district- females are wry much in defect 
in the Bhind and Murcna districts and also in Indore and 
Gird which include cities. 

The female proportion in rural area- is 929 for the 
State as a whole. It is 964 in tbeHilN.944 in the Plateau 
and only 855 in the Lowland. Among the districts 
Rat lam has the highest proportion of femah s (978) 
while Bhind has the lowest (843). 

The rural female ratio in the State as a whole has 

risen from 914 in 1921 to 929 in 1951. 

• 

In the urban areas the proportion of femah s has risen 
from 854 per 1,000 in 1921 to 905 in 1951. In the 
Lowland the ratio has gone up from 795 tu 884 and in 
the Plateau from 853 to 904 whereas in the Hills it has 
gone down from 956 to 952. The rise in the prop.rtii n 
in the Lowland and the Plateau reflects an increasn g 
tendency towards permanent migration fnni rural to 
urban areas. Among di>tricts the greatest rise has 
taken place in the Indore district where the pr*..purti«n 
lias increased from 738 in 1921 to $56 in 1951. Next 
comes Gird where the propurtion has risen from 786 
to 893. Four districts, vi:., Bhind, Shajapur, Mai <!>aur 
and Dhar show a fall in the urban female-male ratio 
since 1921. 

129. Proportion of Females in Agricultural and 
Non-Agricultural Population— 

The following table gives the proportion of h-mrles 
per 1.000 males in the agricultural and nun-agricultural 
populations. 


Slate and 
Natural 
Division. 


Agricultural. 


Total. 


State 

Lowland .. 

Plateau 

Hills 


Self-Sup- Non-earning Earning 

porting. dependants. dependants. 


Nou- Agricultural. 


Total. 


942 

859 

860 
979 


259 

112 

225 

400 


1,576 

1,732 

1.637 

1.286 


• ,«w 

In the State as a whole and in the Plateau and Hills 
Divisions, the proportion of females is higher in the Agri- 
cultural than in the Nun-agricultural population, the 
reverse is the case in the Lowland. 

The other points to be noticed arc 

1. The high proportion of female earning dependants 


1,738 

752 

1.833 

2.313 


881 

662 

886 

889 


Self-Sup- NoD-caming Earning 

porting. dependants, dependants. 


131 

90 

124 

227 


1,735 

1,831 

1,731 

1.606 


1.232 

699 

1,236 

1.860 


3, 


“ I VVV 

in both ,1k- agricultural and the m.n-agiicnlu.ia 
population of the Hills Division 

The high proportion of female nun-earnii.g ,1, „,l 
ants m both the populations in the Lowland- ami 

,! e ^Portion of female self-support,,,!' b ut l 
tlie populations in the Lowland and their hiet 
proportion in both the populations in the Hillf. 
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Ih' 1 variations an- largch due In local customs which 
m the Lowland prevent women (nun participating in 
agricultural or other work. 

In the Hills Division which is a tribal tract women and 
children are qenerallv comj>e||ed to work for their sub- 
sistence and that is why the proportion of female self- 
"'ipporling and earning dependants is the highest and 
that of mm-earning dependant* the lowest in this region. 

130. Proportion of Females in the Agricultural 
Livelihood Classes— 

Subsidiary lalde 6. 5 shows that the highest propor- 
tion of females per 1,000 males is in Class IV (Non- 
cultivating owners of land). The reason for lhi>i>ols- 
ruie. Liking the rem.iining three Classes the propor- 
tion of females among Agricultural labourers i> higher 
than among uwm r** of land and tenants. 

File proportion of self-supporting and earning de- 
pendant females also higher among Agricultmal 
lab mivrs than ia the other Agiicultural Livilihtxd 
Cl isscs. flu* proportion of non-earning dependants is 
the highest in Class IV. 

Among Natural Divisions we see that the Hills Di- 
vision has the highest proportion of self-supporting 
ami earning dependant females in all the four Liveli- 
hood Classes and Lowland the lowest. Non-earning 
dependant females are relatively more numerous in the 
Lowland than elsewhere. Only in the case of Class IV 
this proportion is higher in the Plateau. The Hills Di- 
vision has the lowest proportion of such dependants. 

131. Proportion of Females in the Non-Agricultural 
Livelihood Classes— 

Hu- figures bearing on the subject are given in Sub- 


'idi-ny Table 66. The proportion of females pet 
I nun males is the highest in Class VI (018) and then conic 
( hiss VIII (881). Class V (866) and last of all Class VII 
(849). 

The proportion of self-supporting females to 1,000 
self-supporting males is the highest in Class VIII (172) 
and the lowest in Class VII (30) and that of female earn- 
ing dependants is the highest in Class V (1,576) and the 
lowest in Class VI (586) while female non-earning de- 
pendants are most numerous in Class VII (1,800) and 
least nuinerou> in Class VIII (1,700). 

1 lie proportion of self-supporting and earning de- 
|>« nd.iiit females is the highest in the Hills Division in 
all the four Noil-agricultural Livelihood Classes and the 
lowest in tin* Lowland. The reverse is the case as re- 
gards non-earning dependants. 

132. Some Conclusions— 

The conclusions which may safely be deduced from 
the foregoing discussion are briefly these:— 

1. In the State as a whole there has been an appre- 

ciable improvement in the ratio of females to 
males, the proportion rising from 9U6 in 1921 
to 925 in 1951. 

2. In the Hills Division this ratio has declined from 

971 in 1921 to 963 in 1951. Women, however, 
still predominate in this Division as isgencrally 
the case in tracts which arc less developed. 

3. The Division by Livelihood Classes shows that the 

Non -agricultural Classes whose members follow 
occupations, which imply a higher mental deve- 
lopment, have a higher proportion of males. 
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133. Ratio of Females to Males in General, Rural 
and Urban Population- 

In this State there has been a continuous fall in the 
sex ratio since 1921. lhe proportion of females to I, Odd 
males was 933 in 1921, 931 in 1931, 915 in 1941 and 911 
in 1951. 


has advanced from 854 to 892 over the same period. 
The sex ratio for the Bhopal city, as now constituted, was 
854 in 1921, 880 in 1931, 865 in 1941 and 891 in 1951. 

134 Proportion of Females in Agricultural and 
Non-Agricultural Population— 

The following table gives the proportion of females 
per 1,000 males in the Agricultural and Nun-agricultural 
populations 


l he proportion in the rural population has declined 
from 942 in 1921 to 915 in 1951 whereas that in the urban 

TABLE 42. 


Agricultural. Non-Agricultural. 


Stale and 
District. 

Total. 

Self-Sup- 

porting. 

Earning 

dependants. 

• 

Non-earning 

defendants. 

Total. 

Self-Sup- 

porting. 

Earning 

defendants. 

Non- 

dependant •, 

State 

941 

397 

1.29! 

1.521 

857 

182 

1,195 

f 7m 

Sehorc 

943 

471 

1.239 

1.427 

864 

167 

1,039 


Kaisen 

. . 940 

301 

1,379 

1,646 

839 

218 

1,478 

l,wU 


135. Proportion of Females In the Agricultural 
Livelihood Classes— 

Subsidiary Table 6.5 shows that (lie highest proportion 
of females per 1 ,0dd males is in Class IV (non-cultivating 
oweners of land). I bis class is unimportant. Liking 
the remaining Classes we find that the propor- 
tion of females as well as that of self-supporting and 
earning dependant females is higher in Class III than in 
Classes 1 and 11. 


burning dependant females preponderate in 
5 IV. , , 

Proportion of Females in the Non-agricultural 

elihood Classes— , , , , 

igiires bearing on this subject will be found i 
i.liarv Table fi.6. It will be seen that femok-s and 
.importing females preponderate in Class Yin 
ing dependants females in ClassV and non-earning, 
twin nt fern. tics in Class VII. 
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SECTION V— MARITAL STATUS RATIO 


137. Introductory- 

Tin* statistics discussed in this Section .ir«* those 
found in Subsidiary Tables 0 7 ami 6*8. in tin- former 
will be found proportional figures of unmarried, married 
and widowed males and females for the past four Censuses. 
The latter gives the age distribution of I, (KM) married 
persons of each sex. It should be noted that the 1921. 
1931 and 1941 figures for the State given in these table* 
have been derived from the Census tables of those 
censuses anjJ are based on actual count whereas the 1951 
proportional figures have been derived from the Main 
Table C-III which is based on a 10 per cent sampled tin- 
population. 

138. General— 

The Civil condition of 410,579 males and 377,278 
females (in the sample) was found to be returned as 
follows 


Civil Condition. Males. Females. 


Unmarried .. .. 195.629 138.164 

Married .. .. 193.330 191.768 

Widowed .. .. 21.620 47,346 


140. Married — 

The changes that haw taken place since 1941 in the 
proportion of persons within the niarrit d state are shown 
in I lie three tables below : — 

TABLE 43. 


Proportion married per 1,000 of each sex 


Year. 

Males. 

Females, 

1941 

1951 

. 455 

471 

495 

508 


TABLE 44. 

Age distribution of 1,000 married persons 
of each sex 


•\ee-£?roim 

Males. 

Females. 


1951. 1947. 

t — ■ A — — s 

1951. 1941 

0 to 14 

15 to 34 

35 to 54 

55 and over 

29 as 
504 556 

. . 378 326 

89. S3 

90 103 
638 662 
236 211 
36 24 


The unmarried males exceeded the unmarried females 
by 57,465 and the widows exceeded the widowers by 
25,726. To 1 .000 unmarried males of all ages there were 
706 unmarried females, to 1,000 married men there were 
992 married women and to 1,000 widowers there were 
2,190 widows. These figures are very significant. 
Tile excessive proportion of unmarried males is out of all 
proportion to the ratio of sexes in the State which is 925 
females to 1,000 males. If we assume that every male 
was to have only one wife some 8 per cent males would 
have either to import wives from outside or to many girls 
yet unborn or to go without wives. 

139. Unmarried- 

Subsidiary Table 6 7 shows— 

(1) The proportion of unmarried males has risen 
from 463 per 1,000 males in 1921 to 476 in 1951, 

(2) The proportion of unmarried females lias gone 
up from 323 in 1921 to 366 in 1951, 

(3) In the case of males the maximum proportion of 
unmarried was reached in 1941 (486) and since 
then it has dropped down to (476). In the case 
of females, on the other hand, the projvuiion 
unmarried has increased at every Census. 

(4) The lowest proportion of unmarried males and 
females is found in the Lowland (467 males and 
337 females) and the highest in the Hills (498 
males and 436 females), and 

(5) Among the districts Jhabna shows the highest 
proportion of unmarried males and females 
(557 males and 513 females), Bhind the lowest 
proportion of unmarried females (315) and Gird 
the lowest proportion of unmarried males (415). 


TABLE 45. 

Proportion of married males and females in various 
age-groups to 1,000 of each sex living in the 
same age-group. 


Males. 


Females. 


.'o'-?. 

195L 

1941. 

77 

\ 

1941 

All ages 

471 

458 

508 

495 

0 to 14 

36 

40 

116 

126 

15to34 

685 

702 

912 

908 

35to54 

S46 

805 

670 

600 

55 and over 

648 

629 

254 

188 

15 and over 

736 

736 

763 

745 

The points to be noted are : 

— — 





(1) A slight decline in child-marriages, 

(2) A fall in the proportion of married males and a 
>liglit rise in the proportion of married females 
in the age-group "15-34”. 

(3) The rise in the proportion married of both sexes 
i" the age-groups ”35-54” and "55 and over”. 

(4) No change in the proportion of married males 
and a small rise in the proportion of married 
females in the age-group “15 and over”. 

The figures show clearly that the movement in favour 
ol the postponement of marriage has made little pracli- 
ca! progress and that such progress as lias been made is 
largely attributable to the pressure of economic com! j. 
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t ion?. Even if there had been no Sarda Act, it is fairly 
r.enain that tlk* swing of the economic pendulam and 
difiiMon "f »du«\itiun would have prudurcd the same 
r*suli. 

Turning t<> Subsidiary Table 6.7 we find that the 
pr-»p*ni<>n «-f married males per l.UUn males is 477 in 
the Plateau. 463 in the Hills and 461 in the Lowland 
while that "f married females per I.ihmi females is 518 
in tli*' Lowland. 518 in the Plateau and 473 in the Hills. 
The highest proportion of married males (523) is found 
in the Gird and Goona districts while Shajapur has the 
highest proportion of married females (637). 

It should b ■ pointd out that the figures for the decades 
HM 1-21 and 1921-31 given in Subsidiary Table 6.7 are 
abnormal; for the former are vitiated by the Plague and 
Influenza epidemics and the latter bear the impress of 
the economic depression. 

141. Sex differentiation in the number married— 

If the husband and wife lived together in every case 
the number of married males in the popuation in any 
gjvt n district would be the same as the number of mar- 
rird females. Hut this is not the case. A glance at 
the figures given in Table (Mil suffices to show that 
married males outnumber married females in the State 
as a who|.* and in Gird, M<>r<-na, Ujjain, Goona, Indore, 


Mandsaur, Ratlam, Dhar and Nimar districts and that 
in the remaining seven districts married females are 
in excess of married males. These excesse s represent the 
difference between the number of husbands whose wives 
are absent and number of wives whose husbands are 
absent. 

142. Widowed- 

Tile proportion widowed in the case of males has 
fallen from 72 per 1,000 males in 1921 to 53 in 1951 and 
in the case of females from 1S3 per 1,000 females to 126. 
This improvement is largely due to the decline in morta- 
lity. The main reasons why there arc more female wi- 
dowed than male are 

( i ) Because the husband is generally oldei than 

the wife and is more likely to die first; and 

( ii ) Because more widowers re-marry. 

The proportion both of the widowers and the widows 
is the highest in the Lowland and the lowest in the 
Hills. The Shajapur figures which show only 47 widows 
per 1,000 females are difficult to explain. 

143. Divorced— 

This condition is exceptional and needs no comment 
In Madhya Bharat there are in all 111 divorced of each 
sex. 


BHOPAL 

>«■ rroporuon of .h. p.pul.Uon married- 

Much of wliat lias Wen .slid above applies to this jn Rajsen 

S '‘Thfpr»po.tion el married male, (per 1.000 male,) 148. Age dis.ribmlon of married person,- 
lias risen from 451 in 1941 to 468 in 1951 and that of The table below shows the distribution ol 
married females (per l.nno females) from 493 to 504. married persons in 1951 and 1941. 


inarneu iriu.m? »» 

The proportion of married males is 461 in Sehore ana 
■ITS m Raisen and that of married females is 502 in 
Sehore and 507 in Raisen. 

145. Widowed— 

The proportion "f widowed males and females has 
declined since 1921. the former from 89 to 58 per 1.000 
males and the latter from lfM to 138 per 1 000 females. 

Tlu- proportion of widowed females is markedly higher la to 34 


TABLE 40. 


Age-group. 


Males. 

/ A ' 

1951. 1941. 


Females. 

1951M94?- 


0 to 14 


•»; 


in Raisen than in Sehore. 

146. Divorced— 

Th. re are in all 54 divorced females and 26 divorced 

males. 

147 Unmarried.— 


35 to 54 
55 and over 


34 96 113 

480 534 606 656 

403 347 268 211 

92 85 30 20 


„ mm. V pointed o„f Sm 

females in the age group la 1° W 1 “ ' by 

Unmarried.— —iler inern^ „l 

jar ? ssAVstt s £« 


SECTION VI— INFANTS (AGED “0 M ) ^ wr f,, u I 

"ndamsper 
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chunk (41 per cent) of the non-agricultural population tural populations. The figures for the Natural Divisions 
. lives under rural conditions and this raises the nun-agri- differ materially from those of the State. In the Low- 
cultural figure. land males are in excess in the general, rural and agri- 

The male infants exceed the female in the gt-ncral, cultural populations and females in the uiban and non- 
urban and non-agricultural populations while female agricultural. In the Plateau male infants and in the 
infants are in excess of the male in the rural and agricul- Hills female infants are in excess throughout. 

BHOPAL 

. ^194* proportion of infants (1 24) shown in column 346 in the State as a whole, 339 in Sehore and 356 in 
5 of Subsidiary Table 69 is clearly absurd. It seems Raisen 

that in that year a large proportion of infants were The proportion is higher in the rural and agricultural 

H’g . Tn iff d f M, \ In 1951 P°P“ ,a “ tin than i" the urban and non-agriculVural. 

the proportion of infants per 10,000 of population was Male infants are in excess throughout 

SECTION VII— YOUNG CHILDREN (AGED 1-4) 

150. Subsidiary Table 6-10- As rtgards female chi)drtn thc proportion js 5(W in 

The proportion in this group has diminished from the agricultural population, 502 in the rural, 49l in the 

1,156 per 10,000 in 1941 to 989 in 1951. , non-agricultural and 490 in the urban. 

Die highest proportion of young children is found in • .1" ^ ral P°PtJ ,ation 'he proportion of male children 
the Hills Division where the birth rate is comparatively It h p, ^'S hest Lowdaiul (504) and thelowest in 
high^ Among districts Jliabua has the highest average „ ) w .^i c A . that , °, f f , emales is the highest 

(1,180 per 10,000 persons) and Goona the lowest ’,^1.° 5 Dlvlsl0n (570) a nd the lowest in thc Lowland 

(906). 

fesz 

cultural and 484 in the rural. 6 (fim i h ! P r °P° rtlon o( fe- 

males (MU) and the Lowland the lowest (447) 

BHORAL 

.. A f. ha i Salready been P° inte<J out in the previous Sec- the State and 960 in Sehore and 922 in Raisen 
j the 191 W** for this group is very much inflated Here the proportion is hieher in the .irb™ ^ „„ 

Md >t is, therefore, not safe to compare it with that of agricultural population than in the rural and d agri- 
1»1. Taking the infants and young children together cultural - b 

th ° pr °P° rtion P" r I0 - C0 ° has Alined from Male Y^g cliildren are in excess in the rural and 
1,324 in 1941 to 1,291 in 1951. agnculturM populations and female in the non-agri- 

Tl. .951 proportion o, „ cbi,dr e „ w 915 ta °' 


SECTION VIII— BOYS AND GIRLS (AGED 5-14) 

*n in Part I r> • 


" nu ‘ ^ s , een tnat the proportion of persons in this Z Z y , a gins in the ™Us Division and the 

SW 2 ' 5 » 

urban and agricultural populations S^nerai.ninu, 

Th ... BHOPAL 


... ... SECTI0N 1X-YOUNG MEN 

s:£|, T ^ 

of males is inVheais 7 «f C ‘ h f Proportion 

m tiw Lowland (S). l ' ) and that of females 
.^tionOie highest proportion of 

fe.i and lowest 

and that of young women is the 


AND WOMEN (AGED 15-34) 

Sdl.™' ,ht i» the Low- 

proportion of young men f higheSt 

while that of young w^nkTh v 2* ** lls < 1 ' 687 ) 
(..766) ,„d ^L h, (w 5 ) m Hflk 

young men ifthe highesuKeT ? r T rtion of 
the lowest in the (1>862 > and 

young women is tff highS P r ?P° rti °n of 

the lowest in the LowlSd 1 W) (1 ' 743) “ d 
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There are in this age-group 3,457 persons per 10,000 
ot ttie population as compared with 3,621 in 1941 . 

Males are in excess in the urban and non-agricultural 


and females in the rural and agricultural populations. 

As regards districts males are in excess throughout 
in Kaisen and females in Sehore. 


SECTION X— MIDDLE AGED PERSONS (AGED 35-54) 


151. Subsidiary Table 613— 

This group shows a large increase since 1941 , the pro- 
portion increasing from 1,789 per 10,000 in 1941 to 
l,9o6 in 1951. 

As regards the Natural Divisions the Lowland has 
the highest proportion of persons in this age-group 
(males 1,144 and females 881 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion) and the Hills the lowest (males 1,003 and females 

In the rural population also the highest proportion 


is found in the Lowland (males 1,156 and females 886) 
and the lowest in the Hills (males 996 and females 784). 
In the urban population the highest proportion of males 
is in the Plateau (1,123) and the lowest in the Hills 
(1.077) while that of females is the highest in the Hills 
(888) and the lowest in the Plateau (847). 

In the agricultural population the highest proportion 
of males is in the Lowland (1,1411 and the lowest in the 
Hills (980) while the proportion of females is the highest 
m the Plateau (896) and the lowest in the Hills (790). 


BHOPAL 


There are in this group 2,115 persons per 10,000 as 
compared with 1,876 in 1941. The proportion is higher 
m the urban and non-agriculturl populations than in 
the rural and agricultural. A striking feature of the 
figures is the predominance of males in the non-agricul- 


tural population, their number in this class being 1,262 
per 10,000 as compared with 1,112 in the agricultural 
and 1,161 in the general population. The corresponding 
figures for Madhya Bharat are 1,152, 1,076 and 1,097. 


SECTION XI— ELDERLY PERSONS (AGED 55 AND OVER) 


Subsidiary Table 6.14 shows that the proportion of 
elderly persons has increased from 622 per 10.000 in 
1941 to 662 in 1951. This improvement is largely due 
to the fall in mortality. 


Among Natural Divisions the Lowland has the highest 
proportion of elderly persons (675) and the Hills the 
lowest (628). As regards districts Rajgarh shows the 
highest proportion (779), followed by Shajapur (742), 
Gird (715), Mandsaur (709) and last of all comes 
Jhabua with only (482). 


The proportions in rural, urban, agricultural and non- 


agricultural populations call for no comment. The 
only point to be noted is that the Jhabua figures are 
abnormally low throughout indicating that the death- 
rate among the hill tribes which inhabit this district 
is still very high. 

In the 10% sample population there are 66 persons 
aged 100 and over of whom 23 are males and 43 females. 
Of these 10 males and 21 females were found in the 
Plateau, 7 males and 12 females in the Hills, and 6 males 
and 10 females in the Lowland. The oldest person was 
a woman of 120 years of age and she was living in the 
Morena district. 


BHOPAL 


The proportion of elderly persons. has risen from 593 
per 1 0/XK) persons in 1941 to 658 in 1951. The pro- 
portion is 687 in Sehore and 610 in Raisen. Both 
males and females are relatively more numerous in the 
urban than in the rural population while males are in 
excess in the non-agricultural population and females 
in the agricultural. 


In the 10 per cent sample population there were 20 
persons aged 100 and over, of whom 8 are males and 12 
females. Of these 7 males and 7 females were found jn 
Sehore and 1 male and 5 females in Raisen. The oldest 
person was a man of 108 years of age and he was living 
in the Raisen district. 


SECTION XII— CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The following are among the main points which 
emerge from the discussion in the foregoing Sections 
of this Chapter : — 

1 . There is a serious shortage of houses all over the 
State and this shortage is most serious in urban 
areas. 


2. In the State as a whole there has been, on an 
average, an increase of 1 person per house during 
the last 30 years. In rural areas there are now 
in every 100 houses nearly 83 persons more than 
in 1921 whereas in urban areas during the same 
period the proportion has risen from 376 to 623 
or by nearly 2.5 persons per house. 



8. Medium-sized families (4 — 6 members) are more 
numerous in the rural areas whereas small (3 
members or less), large (7-9 members) and very 
large (10 members or more) in the urban. 

4. During the'past three decedes the female popu- 
lation of the State shows a greater percentage 
increase than the male population and this has 
resulted in a marked improvement in the sex- 
ratio. 


5. Since 1921 the proportion of widowers per 1,000 
males has declined from 72 to 53 whereas that of 
widow's from 183 to 126. 

6. In the absence of vital statistics and informa- 

tion rlat/ng to the changes in the rates of mar- 
riage, it is not possible to indicate even roughly 
the course of population development in the 
future. 


CHAPTER VII 


Literacy 

SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


152. Reference to Statistics — 

The statistics of literacy will be found in the Main 
Tables C-IV (Age and Literacy )and D-VII (Livelihood 
Classes by Educational Standards) given in Part II-A 
of the Report. Three Subsidiary Tables 7.1 (Progress 
of Literacy), 7.2 (Literacy Standards of Livelihood 
Classes) and 7.3 (Educational Services and Research) 
will be found in Part I-B of the Report. 

Table C-IV has been prepared on the basis of data 
collected from 10% sample of slips taken out in the 
Tabulation Office. 

Table D-VII is new and shows the literacy and edu- 
cational standards of educated people in Agricultural 
and Non-agricultural Classes. 

Subsidiary Table 7.1 gives by age-groups the compa- 
rative literacy figures for 1951 and 1941. The former 
are based on sample and the latter on actual count. 
In the sample population there are 10.2% literates and 
according to the actual figures in Table D-VII there are 
10.8% literates in the whole population. The two 


figures almost agree and it has been assumed that the 
errors for the various age-groups are not likely to be 
great. 

Subsidiary 1 able 7.2 has been prepared from the 
Main Table D-VII and shows the number per 1,000 of 
each sex in Agricultural and Non-agricultural Classes 
by literacy and Educational Standards. 

Subsidiary Table 7.3 gives information as to the num- 
ber of persons employed or engaged as School Teachers, 
Professors and Lecturers in Colleges and Universities 
and Managers or Clerks of Institutions, etc., etc. 

On this occasion the definition of a literate was the 
lame as thit in 1941, that is to say, only those persons 
who could both read and write a letter were counted 
as literates. Information as regards persons who could 
only read has also been collected and their number is 
given on the fly-leaf to Table C-IV. In the case of li- 
terates who had passed any examination, the highest 
examination passed was recorded. 


SECTION II— EXTENT OF LITERACY IN THE NATURAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS 


Information as to the extent of literacy in the 
State and its parts is provided bv Table 
D-VII, 

The number of literate persons in the State is 860,402 
or 10.8 per cent of the total population. Of these 
Plateau, with 58 per cent of the population of the State, 
contains 556,809 or 65 per cent; Lowland with 21.3 per 


cent of the population, contains 170,619 or 20 per cent 
and the Hills, with 20.7 per cent population has 132,974 
or 15 percent. The predominance of the Plateau is 
due to its towns-44 of the 67 towns in the State falling 
in this area. 

The following table gives the salient literacy statistics 
for each Natural Division and district 


TABLE 47. 


Percentage 
of literate 


State, 

Natural Division 

persons to 
population 

and district. 

of all ages. 

STATE .. 

10.8 

Lowland 

10.1 

Bhind 

8.8 

Gird 

14.5 

Morena 

6.8 

PlaUau 

12.1 

Shivpuri 

5.5 

Goona 

6.7 

BhiUa 

8.2 

Rajgarh 

6.4 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of literate 

of literate 

males to 

females to 

male 

female 

population 

population 

of all ages. 

of all ages. 

17.4 

3.7 

16.6 

2.5 

15.1 

1.5 

23.0 

5.0 

12.5 

1.3 

19.1 

4.6 

9.4 

1.3 

11. 1 

2.0 

13.8 

2.1 

11.1 

1.3 


It will be seen that the percentages have been calculat- 
es on the basis of the total population. They will rise 


State, 

Percentage 
of literate 
persons to 

Natural Division 

population 

and district. 

of all ages. 

Shajapur 

7.0 

Uj jain 

14.5 

Indore 

25.7 

Dewas 

10.5 

Mandsaur 

14.8 

Ratlam 

14.0 

Hills 

8.1 

Dhar 

9.2 

Jhabua 

2.4 

Niraar 

10.2 


Percentage Percentage 
of literate of literate 
males to females to 


male 

female 

population 

population 

of all ages. 

of all ages. 

12.4 

1.4 

22.7 

5.8 

35.7 

14.5 

17.5 

3.2 

24.7 

4.4 

22.5 

5.1 

13.4 

2.5 

15.5 

2.8 

3.3 

1.4 

17.2 

2.9 
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find that the Indore district stands first. Here the 
presence of the City and Mhow Cantonment raises the 
proportion to 26 percent. Next come Gird, Ujjain, 
Mandsaurand Ratlam with about 14 per cent literates 
and then follow Dewas and Nimar with over 10%. 
Jhabua is the most illiterate district with 2.4% literates. 

As regards female literates Indore again stands first, 
followed by Ujjain, Gird, Mandsaur, Ratlam and Dewas. 
Surveying the figures as a whole it appears that female 
education is still in its infancy, only 1 female out of 27 
being literate. 

153. Progress during the decade— 

Low as .the proportion of literates is. there has been 
an appreciable progress during the inter-censal period. 
Subsidiary Table 7.1 shows that since 1941 the propor- 
tions of literate males and literate females. 5 years and 
upwards per 1.000 of each sex. have risen from 146 to 
186 and from 26 to 41 respectively. In the age-group 


5-9 males have increased from 58 to 61 and females 
from 21 to 23 and in the age-group 5-14 males have 
increased from 96 to 134 and females from 29 to 44. 
The small rise in the age-group 5-9 is not surprising 
because the vast majority of primary school- children 
do not acquire the ability to read and write a letter 
before they pass out of this age-group. 

Educational statistics relating to Educational 
Institutions are not available for 1941. Returns of the 
Education Department show that between 1948-49 and 
1951-52 the number of Educational Institutions has 
increased from 3,446 to 4,952 and of scholars from 
211.722 to 355,617. 

The proportional figures set out in Subsidiary Table 
7.1 are of limited value only. They, nevertheless, 
indicate clearly that in the matter of the elimination of 
illiteracy a snail’s pace has been decreed by the cir- 
cumstances. 


BHOPAL 


154. General— 

The total number of literates in 1951 was 68,335 
of whom 14.305 were females. This means that about 
123 males in every 1,000 males and 36 females in every 
1,000 females were literate. 

In Sehore 144 males out of every 1,000 males and 4o 
females out of every 1.000 females were literate where- 
as the proportions for Raisen were 89 and 21 respectively. 


155. Progress during the decades— 

Subsidiary Table 7.1 shows that since 1941 the 
proportions of literate males and literate females, aged 5 
years and upwards per 1 ,000 of each sex, has risen from 
95 tol53 and 17 to 39 respectively. In the age-group 
5-9 males have increased from 28 to 33 and females 
from 8 to 17 and in the age-group 5-14 males have in- 
creased from 49 to 79 and females from 13 to 33. 


SECTION III— LITERACY IN AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Subsidiary Table 7.2 brings out the difference between Non-agricultural than in the Agricultural population, 
the Educational Standards of the Agricultural and Non- The figures are interesting but call for no special com- 
SSaTJopSons. As is to be expected, the pro- ment. They suggest that in rural areas education has 
portion of educated person? is higher throughout in the much lee-way to make up. 

BHOPAL 

Here also the proportion of educated persons is than in the agricultural, 
higher throughout in the non-agricultural population 


SECTION IV— EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND RESEARCH 


This Section deals with the persons engaged in various 
;inds of educational services for earning their livelihood. 
U the present Census such persons have been classi- 
ed into three categories. The first in importance is 
hat which comprises Professors ...* 

'eachers other than those employed in U'uverati*, 
Colleges and Research Institutions. This c ^mamly 
onsets of the vast multitude of teachers of Pnmary, 
liddle and High Schools and other such recogni sedand 
mrccogniscd Educational Institutions. The second 
Toup consists of Professors. lecturers. 

Research workers employed in Universities, c? 
nd Research Institutions. In the third group ^e in- 
luded all those persons who. though connected ' wi 
ducational activities, are not actually e«ed in im- 
, acting instruction or in carrying on 
iagers. Clerks and servants ofEducariondandRe 
carch Institutions, Libraries. Museums, etc., come 
i this category. 

The following table gives the details regarding the 


persons engaged in each category of the educational 
services :— 

TABLE 48. 

Distribution of persons engaged in educational 
services in different parts of the State 

Professors, Managers 
Lecturers Clerks and 
and Research servant s 
workers of Educa- 
cmployed tional and 
in Univer- Research 
sides, Colic- Institution* 
ges and including 
Research Libraries 
Institu- and Mu- 

tions. scums etc. 


State and 

Natural 

Division. 


Total. 


Professors 
and Lec- 
turers and 
Teachers 
other than 
those cm- 

J doycd in 
nivcrsitics. 
Colleges 
and Research 
Institutions. 


State . 
Lowland. 
Plateau . 
Hills | . 


M. 

3.587 

3,818 

7.989 

1.780 


F. 

1,877 

456 

1.243 

178 


M. 


t 

M. 

~F? 

M. 

11,228 

1.542 

518 

35 

1,841 

2.972 

338 

148 

19 

698 

6.912 

1.044 

335 

16 

742 

1.344 

160 

35 

• • 

401 


F. 

300 

99 

183 

18 
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The largest class is that of "Professors, lecturers and . females in the Plateau and 82 males and 10 females in 
teachers other than those employed in Universities, the Hills. 

Colleges and Research Institutions". There are in this j| ie proportion of males and females employed as 
category 141 males and 19 females per 100,000 of Professors and Lecturers in Universities and Colleges 
the population of the State. The proportion is 176 j s 7 per 100,000 of the population and this pro- 
males and 20 females in the Lowland, 150 males and 23 portion is the highest in the Lowland. 

BHOPAL 

The following table gives the details regarding the services, 
persons engaged in each category of the educational 

TABLE 49. 

Professors, and Lecturers Professors, Lecturers and Managers, Clerks and 
and teachers other than Research Workers em- servants of educational 
State and Districts. Total. those employed in Uni- ployed in Universities, and Research institti- 

versities. Colleges and Colleges and Research tions including Libraries 

Research institutions. institutions. Museums, etc. 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Bhopal . . 

.. 1,036 

156 

904 

140 

20 

• • 

112 

16 

S chore 

784 

138 

653 

122 

20 

• • 

111 

16 

Raisen 

252 

18 

251 

18 

• • 

• • 

l 

• t 


CHAPTER VIII 


Language 

SECTION I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


155. Introductory— 

At the 1951 Census, the enumeration slip contained 
2 columns. ( 7 and 8 ) relating to language. In 
column 7 was to be recorded “mother-tongue”, i. e., 
the tongue spoken from the cradle, while column 8 was 


reserved for recording any such Indian language (other 
than the mother-tongue) as was commonly used in daily 
life. The information thus obtained is dealt with in 
the following paragraphs under two main heads (i) 
Mother-tongue, and (») Bi-lingualism. 


SECTION II-MOTHER-TONGUE 


156. General- 


157. Local Distribution- 


Census data on mother-tongue will be found in the 
Main Table D-I (i). 

Although 79 languages and dialects have been re-, 
corded as being spoken as mother-tongue in Madhya 
Bharat, the overall linguistic picture on this occasion 
is less complicated than at previous Censuses. 

The figures show clearly that a vast majority of the 
speakers of the various dialects of Hindi and Rajasthani 
have, on this occasion, returned Hindi as their mother- 
tongue. That is to say the people still speak in the bosom 
of their family and the Bazar the dialect they spoke 
ten years ago but they have, on this occasion, pre- 
ferred to return whatever dialect they speak as Hindi. 
The result has been that the return for Hindi is far too 
high while the figures for some dialects, which were pre- 
viouily of outstanding importance, have gone down 
considerably. 

The following table gives the statistics for important 
languages since 1921. 

TABLE 50. 


Mother-Tongue. 


1. Binjiri 

2. Bhadauri 

3. Bbili 

4. Bundelkhandi. 

5. Gujrati 

6. Hindi 

7. Hindustani . 

8. Jaipuri 
9* Jatwari 

10. Kachhawahi . 

11. Khichiwari 

12. Malwi 

13. Manthi 

14. Marwari 

15. Mewari 

16. Nimari 

17. Shikanvan 

18. Sindhi 

19. Sipari 

20. Towarghari . 
Umatwari 


Number speaking as mother-tongue in 


19SI 

1941 

1931 

1921 

30,010 

38.444 

38,273 

24,119 

6,271 

159,328 

190,856 

136,000 

774,595 

729,039 

649,722 

530,920 

7.338 

189,106 

254,652 

319,312 

77,138 

$9,431 

88,075 

62,833 

5,842,114 

756,171 

1,778,708 

1,360,459 

44,370 

2.280,708 

101,878 

25.378 

4,389 

6,023 

8.820 

7,873 

2.079 

42,190 

21,423 

5,223 

266 

75.248 

51.159 

133 

6.065 

56,036 

77,637 

126,908 

523.374 

1,678.087 

1.887.087 

1,884.557 

121,536 

103.700 

85,581 

86,928 

42.658 

76.875 

164,587 

99.224 

23,116 

75,895 

23.820 

102,978 

180,696 

278,138 

310.426 

286,121 

503 

73,846 

89,186 

14,972 

48.513 

1,491 

344 

1.636 

315 

44,094 

52.459 

14,835 

638 

137,798 

86,395 

25.454 

184 

80,085 

90,718 

102,654 

135,400 

89,126 

87,702 

92,401 


Hindi figures prominently in every district. Even in 
the hundred percent tribal district of Jhabua as many 
as 41,668 persons have returned this language as their 
mother-tongue. 

Of the 44,370 speakers of Hindustani 32,568 have 
been enumerated in the Bhilsa district. 

The number of speakers of Rajasthani dialects is subs- 
tantial only in the Mandsaur (215,085) and Nimar 
(183,906) districts. 

Malwi is confined to the Mandsaur, Rajgarh, Shaja- 
pur, Dhar and Indore districts, the number of 
the speakers being the greatest in Mandsaur 
(173,237). 

Bhili and Bhilali are tribal languages and both of 
them figure most prominently in the Hills Division. 
These languages are still full of vitality and appear to 
have kept pace with the growth of the tribal population 
since 1921. 

Speakers of Gujrati are found in appreciable numbers 
only in Nimar, Dhar, Indore, Mandsaur. Jhabua and 
Ujjain districts. 

The largest number of Marathi speakers has been 
returned by Indore district (46,653) and then follow 
Nimar (22,681), Gird (19,315). Ujjain (13.237). Dhar 
(5.362) and Dewas (4,273). 

As regards Urdu, the position is briefly as 
follows 

In the State as a whole the number of Urdu speakers 
is only 135, 400. 

Among the districts Indore has 28,528, Ujjain 22 949 
Ratlam 16,031, Nimar 10.944, Mandsaur 10,480 unc| 
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In this State there was in the past a strong tendency 
to r turn Urdu as much as possible to the exclusion of 
Hindi and other languages. The pendulum now swings 
the other way. Speakers of Urdu have declined from 
699.523 in 1941 to 131,600 in 1951 whereas over the 
same period the speakers of Hindi have increased from 
67,938 to 652,722. 

The following table sets out the statistics for impor- 
tant languages since 1921 


TABLE 51 


Mother-tongue. 

Number speaking as mother-tongue in- 

1951. 

1941. 

1931. 

1921. 

1. Gondi 

. . 6,389 

5,385 

8,359 

13,315 

2. Hindi 

.. 652,722 

67,988 

6,464 

4,699 

3. Hindustani 

.. 15,105 

7,805 

274 

2,069 

4. Malvi 

. . 7,831 

337 

12,901 

416,179 

5. Marathi 

.. 1,306 

250 

282 

1,353 

6. Manvari 

.. 1,999 

1.115 

2,178 

3,762 

7. Sindhi 

. . 13,595 

10 

17 


8. Urdu 

.. 131,600 699,523 

697,065 

243,879 


SECTION III— BI LINGUALISM 

number of indSus^vemacul.us uLTinTln^Mo 23 Hi thM \ l 

s ,h f r d homc; r d w 

dailv work In mrtimhr 'r ^ 0 “! si ^ t e or J n thcr 1 in 10. The statement below shows the distribution 

how fir the . ' kL ' S « out these persons between the three natural Divisions 

acmiirinp the fcnowled " S | ° ^ ^ , S division arc in respect of some important languages which are spoken 
acquiring the knowledge and use of other languages by them in addition to their mother tongue. 

TABLE 52. 


Subsidiary Language. 

< i ) Hindi and Hindi dialects (Western Hindi) 

(it) Rajasthani and its dialects .. 

(hi) Urdu .. 

(it; ) Marathi 
( v ) Gujrati 
(vi) Bhili .. 

The above table accounts for about 99 per cent of the 
bi-lingual population. In the State, as a whole, Hindi 
and Rajasthani figure prominently as supplementary 
languages in every day use. In the Lowland, which is a 
comparatively homogenous tract, bi-lingualism is practi- 
cally confined to Hindi. In this tract, there are only 
some 72,000 persons whose mother-tongue is not 
Hindi but the majority of them are bilingual in Hindi. 
On the Plateau, bi-lingualism is of special interest and 
importance. In this tract cultures overlap one another 
and here we find that the number of persons whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindi is 935.363 or about 20 per 


Number of persons using subsidiary language. 


Total. 

lowland. 

'Plateau. 

Hills. 

337.650 

41,243 

236,910 

109.497 

335.229 

2.089 

215.156 

117.984 

23.334 

3.293 

17,738 

2.303 

9.509 

1.183 

4.928 

3.393 

8.756 

55 

4.477 

4,224 

46.045 

• • 

1,838 

44,207 


cent of the population. Of these nearly half are 
bi-lingual in Hindi and Rajasthani. In the Hills Divi- 
sion also Hindi and Rajsthani are the principal sub- 
sidiary languages of the people. But the tribal tracts 
in this Division are still practically sealed areas. Of 
the 725,118 speakers of tribal languages 32,668 are bi- 
lingual in Hindi, 14,230 in Rajsthani and only 164 in 
Gujrati. Of the speakers of other languages in this 
tract only 44,207 are bi-lingual in Bhili dialects. 

The following table presents an interesting view of 
bi-lingualism in the State. 


TABLE 53. 


Speakers of the lan* 

No. of per- guage returned as 
sons shaking bi-lingual in some 

Language. language as other language. No. of bi-lingual in 

mother- *» * . * 



tongue. 

No. 

Percent- 

age. 

Hindi. 

Rajasthani. 

Urdu. 

Marathi. 

Gujrati. 

Sindhi. 

Bhili lan- 
guages. 

Hindi 

5.909.761 

387.524 

6.6 


310.312 

13.612 

8.109 

5,077 

1.007 

43,432 

Rajasthani 

832,507 

153.508 

18.4 

147.659 

• • 

1.529 

853 

864 

30 

2.100 

Urdu .. 

135.400 

54,536 

40.3 

47.818 

3.454 


117 

2,463 

168 

3 

Marathi 

121.536 

74,199 

61.0 

73,001 

949 

44 

• • 

148 

4 

6 

Gujrati 

79.475 

41.897 

52.7 

29.987 

5.524 

5.644 

218 

• • 

34 

448 

Sindhi 

48.940 

26.051 

53.2 

25.420 

81 

357 

1 

21 

• • 

• • 

Bhili languages.. 

774,595 

47,526 

6.1 

32,688 

14,230 

m 

lio 

16* 

•» 

« i 
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The figures do not require extended comment. 

There are only two points to be noted. 

( i ) Of the total of 819,593 persons, who use a 
subsidiary language about 47% are bi-lingual 
in Hindi, 41% in Rajasthani, 6% in Bhili, 

3% in Urdu and 1 % each in Gu jrati and 
Marathi. 

BHOPAL 

The total number of persons using a subsidiary 
language is 42,403 of whom 17,733 are bi-lingual in 


( it) The percentage of bi-lingualism seems rather 
higher on this occasion (10%) and this is 
due to the fact that many people whose 
real mother tongue was some other language 
than Hindi have returned Hindi as their 
mother-tongue and their real mother tongue 
as their subsidiary language. 


Hindi, 19,524 in Urdu, 1,644 in Rajasthani and tie 
remaining 3,502 in other languages. 










